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A LIVE INSTITUTION, 
ADMITTING BOTH SEXES. 


—_——_——- eo» — 


UNSURPASSED IN 


HEALTHFULNESS OF LOCATION, 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION, 
ECONOMY OF EXPENSE, AND MORAL TONE. 


And farnishing the most desirable facilities for acquiring a thorough 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL EDUCATION, 


Civil Engineering, Modern, Languages, Music, Gymnastics, &c;, as specialties. 
Has educated a large number of Teachers. 
Good facilities for self boarding, for clubs with hired cook and for regular boarding in private families, in 


each case at moderate rates. 
Spring term will open on the SECOND MONDAY-IN APRIL. 
For full particulars, address the President, A. B. MILLER, D. D., Waynesburg, Greene co, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. | MARCY’S cease 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
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; | THE SCIOPTICON MANUAL 










1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








Special terms made with those preparing to teach reading. [that is interesting in theory and useful in practice 
| including a full exposition of the Sciopticon in par- 
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The Lancaster School Mottoes. 


“ THESE MOTTOES ARE A GRAND HiT—NBEDED EVERY WHERE— WILL SELL WHEREVER SEEN.” 


HOU a panes ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Re 
' Fuad None, With Charity for Al!."’ Boys, Don't be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One Another. 


toward 

poring alg “On Time.” No Idlers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do unto Others as You would have 

Loet Tim Reverse: Our Life is What We’ Make it. 5.—The School Tax is The Best Tax. RKevexse: 
ime is Never Found Again. 6.—The Three Seives: Is 1 True? Is It Just? Is It Kind? Reverse: I'll 

I Can't must fail” “We may reach the House of Never—Through the Street of By-and-by.” 
Bete ith. No Lie Thrives. Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, and that Well. 8—Do Right. Have 
exse: Thoroughness First, Then Progress. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and 
‘fuss about it.—Charles Dickens} Speech, Revexse: “ Let no one consider the day as ended until 
tag been discharged.'’ 10.-God Bless Our School. Reverse: A Silent Worker is better 


11.—No Bad Thoughts. Be Self-Reliant. Reverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each 
Seconds ! 12.—The Lord’s Prayer. Reverse: Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, 


too Much! 
*s Prayer. Best 6-ply Railroad Board. Colors: Salmon and Green. Printed on Both Sides. 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION UNDER NEW CONSTITUTION. 


the provisions of the new constitution, | legislature. The oath to support the con 
Message, and stitution makes the public school system as 
| Sure as any thing else named in the consti- 


as sure as that there will bea Gen 


1? is with great interest that I have studied | t. Shall Provide.—No option for the 


have read the Governor’s 
have seen a newspaper synopsis of the annual 
report of the Superintendent of Common | tution; 
Schools. I am gratified to find that the | eral Assembly. 

Governor and the State Superintendent en- 2. Maintenance and Support Notice 
dorse the idea of compulsory education as these words, and notice, too, the provisions 
far as I could have desired at any time since | of the United States c onstitution for the 
my first introduction of the subject before | armyandthe navy. ‘To raise and support 
the State Teachers’ Association. I believe | armies ;’’ with alimitation. ‘“To provide and 
no one of the advocates of the measure eyer | maintaina navy.’’ No such limitation could 
did, even in imagination, foresee the partic- | be consistent with a maintenance. I will not 
ular features of the law to be adopted; I | give the etymology and meaning of these 
only ventured to say that it was time to | words, but call attention to them. No 
| minimum term of five or six months, or any 


begin a discussion of the question. 
The Governor Says, and we should all other lerm, at option of directors or others. 


endorse and applaud the sentiment: ‘* The | Citizens all over the State can claim that the 
solution of this important question presents | ‘‘term’’ shall be continuous, or ‘‘ from 


grave difficulties, but I expect to see them | year to year,’’ with fixed vacations, as it 
allsurmounted. Some plan must be devised | has been for many years in Philadelphia. 
to snatch these children from the career of | Here the State gains from the city. A good 


idleness and crime to which ignorance will | teacher should have a permanent situation, 

’ This question then is fairly | unless he resigns, or is removed for cause— 

before our legislature, and it will no doubt | insufficient certificate, for instance. 

have attention. 3. Thorough and Effictent System.--The de- 
The constitution has the following article | tached schools of some districts, in which a 

child may learn only the simple branches 

now taught in most district schools, with no 


consign them.’ 


on education : 

ArT. X. Sec. 1. The General Assembly shall pro- 
vide for the maintenance and support of a thorough | provision for further education, unless at 
pF sagry system of ames ag © pt ago gris private expense in a seminary or academy, 

his c Bg above the age of six , 
a ged men mar hele aed pen ae , | cannot be construed to constitute such a 
years, may be educated, and shall appropriate at least 
one million dollars each year for that purpose. system. Asystem must have consistent parts 
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and must be complete. Here it is to be 
thorough, and also efficient. ‘The require- 
ment is not fora thorough education of each 
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child, whether capable or not, but for a | 
thorough system by means of which every | 


child, of either sex, may be educated. If 
my son or my daughter attains the legal 
minimum education, and if I can afford to 
keep him or her at school for further attain- 


the system be such that such further or higher | 


education can be had. ‘The schools must 


[ Fes. 


one in each of a number of districts, each 
composed of several counties, similarly to 
the present normal school districts. 

e. A State University: This we must claim 
The expense additional for these 
would be but a small per- 
centage of the aggregate, for we must con 
sider the immense reduction in the number 


$s aright 
ad « ip tit. 


higher schools 


( | of pupils as we ascend the scale, and also the 
ments, I will have a right to demand that | 


| 


be provided, and must form an efficient | 


This is feasible. All must have 
What will constitute such 


com- 


system. 
the opportunity. 
a system? The writer was one of a 
mittee appointed to consider the late code 
of ‘* Revised Statutes,’’ proposed by the com- 
missioners on revision of laws, in which the 
school law had evidently been prepared by 
a country lawyer who knew ncthing of city 
schools, and who would, among other im- 
possibilities for the city, have requ red the 
Philadelphia Normal School, like those in 
the rest of the State, to have ten or more 
acres of land in one body. I wonder if he 
thought how many millions of dollars ten 
acres would be worth in the heart of Phila 
delphia ? 

The committee attempted to plan a sys 
tem, applicable alike to city and rural dis- 
tricts, yet making the absolutely necessary 
distinctions. They proposed five grades of 
schools, exclusive of Normal schools and 
other technical schools and colleges 

a. Primary Schools; Yo include the usual 
district schools of the State, and the primary 
schvols and lower divisions of secondary 
schools of Philadelphia and other cities ; the 
pupils to reach a certain legal standard in 
this and the succeeding grades, before pro 
motion to the next higher grade. 

6. Grammar Schools: ‘Yo include the 
graded schools of some rural districts, and 
the higher divisions of the secondary schools 
and the grammar schools, except the highest 
classes of Philadelphia and other cities ; 
probably one in each township in most coun- 
ties, or one for six to ten primaries ; fifty to 
a hundred in Philadelphia. 

¢ High Schools: For higher branches ; 
one in each city or borough, say ten in 
Philadelphia ; in rural portions of the State, 
several districts to unite in establishing the 
school, paying the expense for their pupils 
pro rata. 

a. Colleges : One for Philade!phia, extend- 
ing and raising the course of the present 


| pupils to be promoted 


| institution, the family. 


| tion in 1872, for the co-education of 


immense aggregate saving in the lower 
schools when we do not have to provide for 
two or three grades in the lowest schools. 
Throughout the whole system qualified 
1 to the school next 
higher, and to have the right of free tuition 
throughout. All schools to be open equally 
to both sexes; thus imitating God’s own 
After the unani 
mous vote of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
the 


sexes, this should be a requirement. The 


| arrangements for boarding, where needed, 


mal Schools 4 


| schools of 


might be made similar to those in the Nor- 
or better, perhaps, to be en 
tire ly independent of the schools—certainly 
so in cities and boroughs. 

Normal under the 
partment and pertaining to the school sys- 
tem ; and Law schools, Theological schools, 
Mining and Engineering, and 


schools, school de 


others for teaching a profession, should be 


Technical schools, and not in the 
should have 
I would propose no 


considered 

regular line. Normal schools 
State aid, as a present. 
change, except that when the system is suf 
ficiently developed, pupils to have State aid 
might be required to have passed through 
gradesa, dandc. Other technical or profes- 
sional schools should not form part of the 
system, but might be required to adopt the 
general rules for grading students. Some 
thing like this would form a ¢horough system 
which we have nowa right to demand. For 
it to be an efficient system, careful superin- 


| tendance in all the parts, wader one head, 


will be a necessity. Fortunately, the consti 
tution recognizes and endorses this, as will 
be shown. That we have not yet a thorough 
and efficient system is proved by the Gover- 
nor, when he shows that less than two and 
a half per cent.—less than one-fortieth—-of 
the teachers of the State are thoroughly 
qualified to teach schools of the lowest 
grade, by quoting the ‘‘startling declara- 
tion’’ made by the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools : 

Of the 15,003 teachers receiving certificates to 
teach during the year, only 374 were found to have 


high school, vpening it for both sexes ; and | a thorough knowledge of reading, writing, arithme- 
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tic, geography and grammar, and that practical pre- 
paration for their profession which insures success, 

4. All.—All the 
monwealth. 
sire on the part of the parent for the earn- 
ings of the child, should interfere with the 
sacred duty of the State to see that all of 
her children, if mentally qualified, shall 
receive a good education, to this. Compul- 


sory education, to this extent, is also a ne- | 


cessity. Industrial education is highly de- 


sirable, espec ially asthe practice of teach- | 


ing trades to apprentices has almost entirely 
Perhaps this may also in the future 
be considered a necessity. For the wards 
of the State under compulsory education, I 
believe it is. 


ceased. 


5. Above the age of six years.—This is a 


minimum recognized by the constitution ; 
fortunately there is no maximum age fixed. 
The age at which a good education is se 
cured, nothing less, even if twenty-one, 
should be the only maximum. In China, 
where there isa system, in Germany and 
in England, for the Fellows of the Univer- 
sities there is no maximum age. 

6. Shall Appropriate.—This is obligatory, 
and we must claim it as a right of the citi 
zen. 

7- At least One Million Dollars each year. 
—-At least ; again there isno maximum fixed. 
A large increase was necessary to induce the 
districts to tax themselves more heavily for 
the thorough and efficient system required. 


children of this Com- | 
No neglect of parent, no de- | 


The praise bestowed on the new constitu- | 


tion, and the absence of caviling or objec- 
tion, on this point, prove that the public 
schools are now dear to Pennsylvanians. The 
more we examine this terse and comprehen- 
sive first section of the tenth article, the 
better we will like it. 

We have seen that the system of public 
education must be thorough and efficient, 
and its support liberal. We shall see that 
it must be under uniform laws. 

ArT. III, Sec. 7. The General Assembly shall not 
pass any local or special law: 

..»Regulating the affairs of counties, cities, 
. boroughs, or school districts : 
codeivohes ... Changing ......... school districts: .......-... 
..Creating offices, or prescribing the powers and 
duties of officers in counties, cities, boroughs ....... 
or school districts :.. 
secre Regulating 


of public 


the management 


schools, the building or repairing of school houses, | 


and the raising of money for such ‘purposes :........... 
.--» Nor shall the General Assembly indirectly 
enact such special or local law by the partial repeal 
of a general law, but laws repealing local or special 
acts may be passed. 


To carry out the spirit of these provisions, 
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we must ask that @// local or special acts re. 
lating to school affairs shall be um#condition- 
ally repealed, and general laws passed. 
Philadelphians feared that their voice in 
favor of the constitution might be misrepre- 
sented, and the supreme court was unanl 
mously against them, but the revolution has 
been successful; its success has been pro- 
claimed by the Governor, and recognized 
by the legislature, fully by the senate ; and 
our citizens will watch with jealous eyes the 
legislation to come, and will see that no in 


sidious beginning of Sp *( ial Or lo« al le gisl 


ire! 
tion on any point, whether as to the ‘ First 
School District,’’ or any other, shall be 


made. 
But may a general law make distinctions 


between cities and 


boroughs, on the one 
hand, and rural districts on the other ? 

Look at the constitution itself. 

A county of 40,000 inhabitants shall con 
stitute a separate judicial district ; one of 
150,000 shall have a separate orphans’ 
court; a borough of 10,000 may elect to 
become a city; the apportionment of sena- 


tors and representatives makes differences 


between counties, and g 
sentation for cities with population equal to 
a ratio. 

The differences between an other 
p irts of the State are re« ognize d by these and 
other provisions, so that a general law may 
make provisions for all cities, and others for 
the remainder of the State. 
cities may have controllers of schools ; 
districts, directors ;—as at present, 
law for the schools of Erie, or Easton, or 
Scranton, should the law 
Philadelphia, or Allegheny 
(i CiEYy ). 


ives sep irate rt pre- 


cities d 


For example, 
otner 
But the 
for those of 
city Lan- 
y), and the law for a rural district 
in Forest county should be the law fo: 

in Chester county. Weneed not fear that 
cities will be overlooked, for cities and bo- 
roughs will have nearly one-third of all the 
representatives in the house. Philadelphia 


be 
_* 
caster 


one 


will have 38; Pittsburgh, 5;* Allegheny, 
3; Scranton, 2 Reading, 2* ; Harrisburg, 


Lancaster, 1; Erie, 


‘= I; separate repre 
sentatives—in all 53. The following, though 


not having population for a full ratio, may 
be said to have each a representative, though 
not separate: Williamsport, Allentown, 
Pottsville, York, Easton, Norristown, Al- 
toona, and Wilkesbarre, each having over 
10,000 inhabitants by the last census. The 
following, with over 8,000 each, average a 
half ratio: East Birmingham, Chester, Ma- 
hanoy, Titusville, Birmingham and Danville. 


*A iittie less, but nearly that number of ratios. 





| 
| 
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The schools and the school department 


are removed from politics and _ political | 


issues, farther even than the courts of 
justice. Art. V. Sec. 16, secures judges 


from different parties. No provision as to | 
| education, as a man anda Christian, it is 


parties appears in any section relating to 
the school department. 


There are eight officers in the Executive | 


Department. Art. IV. Sec. 1. The first 
ind second are the Governor and the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. For brevity, I will indi- 
cate the others by numbers. ‘The third and 
fourth are to be appointed by the Governor 


during pleasure. ‘lhe fifth, sixth and seventh, | 
“ - } 
are to be elected for three, two and four 


years, respec tively; the fifth and sixth, not 
to hold the same office for two consecutive 
terms. The eighth, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, is to be appointed for 
four years,—no limitation as to re-appoint- 
ment 

The third and fourth may be removed at 
the pleasure of the Governor, Art. VI. Sec. 
4; the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is specially exe epted, with judges of courts 
of record, and is only removable by impeach 
ment or conviction of misbehavior in office 
or of any infamous crime. The fifth, sixth 
and seventh shall be removed by the Gover- 
nor for reasonable cause, after due notice 
and full hearing, on the address of two 
thirds of the Senate. This does not apply 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
he not being an elected officer, but being an 
appointed officer, specially excepted, as 
stated before. 

Appropriations for public schools shall be 
embraced in the general appropriation bill, 
as a fourth department of the government, 
though the Superintendent is a member of 
the executive department. Appropriations 
for Normal schools do not need the vote of 
two-thirds of all members elected to each 


house, as do those to other educational ap- | 
propriations, and appropriations to charita- | 


ble institutions not under the absolute con- 
trol of the commonwealth. 

‘To conclude, we‘ friends of education,”’ 
that is, Pennsylvanians—may expect a glori- 
ous future for the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. May no wrong step be taken, and 
when astep forward can or should be taken, 
may there be no delay or hesitation. 
———Since writing the above, I have received 
the School Journal, and glanced over the 
Report of the State Superintendent. Every 
Pennsylvanian should feel glad to adopt the 
policy or fofittcs indicated in the ‘ con- 
clusion.,”’ 
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May God help Superintendent Wicker- 
sham “to keep his resolve, like Dinter, to 
look upon every child of the commonwealth 
as a being who could complain of him before 
God if he did not provide for him the best 


possible for him to provide ;’’ and may all 
legislators and allin position to do anything 
in aid of this noble aim, make the same 
resolve PHILADELPHUS. 


> 


ARTTHMETICAL REASONING. 


BY PROF. EDWARD BROOKS. 


Il. NATURE OF ARITHMETICAL REASONING 


N order to show the nature of the reason 
ing of arithmetic, a brief statement of 
the general nature of reasoning will be pre 


sented. All forms of reasoning deal with 
the two kinds of mental products, z¢eas and 
truths. An idea is a simple notion which 


may be expressed in one or more words, nut 


| forming a proposition ;—as, dird, triangle, 


> 


four, et \ “ruth is the comparison of two 
or more ideas which, expressed in language, 
give a proposition ; as, a dzrd is an animai, 
| a ¢riangle isa polygon, four isan even number. 


The comparison of two ideas direct/y with 
each other, is called a judgement; as, a bird 
is an animal, or five is a prime number. 
Here fiz one idea, and aprime number is 
another idea. Judgment gives rise to pro 
positions ; a proposition is a judgment ex- 
pressed in words 

Nature of Reasoning.—lf we compare two 
ideas, not directly, but through their relation 
to a third, the process is called reasoning. 
Thus, if we compare A and B, or Band C, 


| and say, A equals B, or B equals C, these 


propositions are judgments. But if, know- 
ing that A equals B, and B equals C, we 
infer that A equals C, the process is reason- 
ing. Reasoning may, therefore, be defined 
as the process of comparing two ideas through 
their relation toa third. Judgment is a pro- 
cess of direct or immediate comparison ; 
reasoning is a process of indirect or mediate 
comparison. 

In thus comparing two ideas through 
their relation toa third, itis seen that we 
derive one proposition from two other pro- 
positions ; hence we may also define reason- 
ing as the process of deriving one proposi- 
tion from two other propositions ; oras the 
process of deriving an unknown truth from 
two known truths. The two known truths 
are called premises, and the derived truth the 
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conclusion; and the three propositions to- | Deduction is the process of deriving 
The syllogism | 


gether constitute a sy//ogism. 
is the simplest form in which a process of 
reasoning can be stated. Its usual form is 
as follows: A equals B; but B equals C ; 
therefore A equals C Here ‘‘A equals 
B,”’ and ‘‘B equals C,’’ are the premises, 
and ‘‘A equals C"’ is the conclusion. 

The premises in reasoning are known 
either by intuition, by immediate judgment, 
In the 
syllogism—*“ All men are mortai; Socrates 
is a man; therefore, Socrates is mortal’’ 
the first premise is derived by induction, 
and the second by judgment. 

In the syllogism—‘‘ The radii of a circle 
are equal; Rand R’ radii of a circle; 
therefore, R and R’ are equal—the first pre 


or by a previous course of reasoning. 


are 


mise is an intuition, and the second is a 
judgment. In the syllogism—‘‘ A equals B, 


and B equals C ; therefore A equals C’’ 
both premises are judgments. 

It be remarked that truths 
drawn from the first steps of the reasoning 
process, do themselves become the basis of 


should also 


other truths, and these again the basis of 
others, and so on until the science is com 
plete. This method of reasoning is called 
Discursive (discursus ); it from 
truth to another, like amoving from place to 
place. We start with the simple truths 
which are so evident that we cannot help 
seeing them; and travel from truth to truth 
in the pathway of the science, until we reach 
the loftiest conceptions and the profoundest 
principles. 

Reasoning, as we have stated, is the com 


passes one 


parison of two ideas through their relation 
toa third; or it may be defined as she deri 
vation of one judgment from two other Judg- 
ments. two judgments 
always both expressed ; indeed, in the usual 
form of thought, one is usually suppressed ; 
but both are implied and may be supplied, 
if desired to show the validity of the con 
clusion. Every truth derived by a process 
of reasoning 


[hese are not 


g, be shown to be an infer 
ence from two propositions which are the 
premises or yvrounds of inference, and this 
is the test of the validity of the truth de- 
rived. i 

There are two kinds of reasoning, ‘aduc 
five and deductive. Inductive reasoning is 
the process of deriving a general truth from 
several particular ones. It upon 
the principle that what is true of the many 
is true of the Thus, if we see that 


may 


is bas d 


whole. 


heat expands many metals, we infer, by in- 
duction, that 


it will expand all metals. | 


ARITHMETICAL REASONING. 
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i pal 
ticular truth froma general one. It is based 
}upon the axiom, that what is true of the 
whole is true of all the parts. Thus, if w 
know that heat will expand all metals, we 
infer, by deduction, that it will expand any 
particular metal, as iron. 

Mathematics is developed by the process 
of deductive r isoning. Phe cience of 
geometry begins with the presentation ol 
ideas, as stated in its definitions, and sell 
evident /rufAs, as stated inits axiom From 
these it pass¢ by the proce duction 
to other truths, and then, by me f the 
in connection with the primary truths, pre 
ceeds to still other truths, and thus the science 
is unfolded. In arithmetic, no such formal 
presentation of definitions a X1OMS 
made, and the truths are not | ed it 
the logical form, as in ometr) From 
this it has bee supposed that there is no 
reasoning 11 rithmetic his inference 
however, Oorrect 5 the cience Of nu 
bers will admit of t same logical treatment 
as the science of pact here are funda- 
mental idea arithmetic as in ometry, 
and there are a » fundamental f-evident 
truths, from which we may pro | by rea- 
soning to other trut In this chapter I 
will endeavor to show the nature of t 
soning in the Fundamental Operations of 
arithmetic. 

Arithmetical Tdea l} damental 
ideas of arithmet is given | proce 
of counting th L—ICCcE I d 
lwo, three, ev These idea ) pond to 
the differ cl i geom d t defi 
nition of them will cort pon ) aqaenni 
nitions of ¢ netry In ¢g ) “ ¢ 
the three « } Ot ¢ 
three distinct cla of urfa 
and wolumes,; in arithmeti yo 
fundamental ich I i S10 \ yu 
but one fundamental class of Lhe 
primary ideas of arithme , ft 
three, four, five, etc., whichco ii to the 
ideas of Zz, a , “rid tdrilat u/ 
pentagon, <C.. Olt ry | 1icas 
may be defined as in } Ol p ng Cases 
ol ometry Phu fwo may defined as 
one and one thi lwo and on ( or, 
in the ] gical rm [/i} 1 humber co 
sisting of two uni ind one unit There 
are ot r 14deas O he science g ng out of 
reiation ue fact / 1 hi , 
common multiple, ete. 

Arithmetical Axtoms. Phe xioms of 
arithmetic are the self-evident truths that 
relate to numbers. There are two classes of 
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axioms in arithmetic asin geometry ,—those 
which relate to quantity in general, that is, 
to numbers and space, and those which _be- 
long especially to number. Thus, ‘* Things 
that are equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other,’’ and ‘‘ If equals be added to 
equals, the sums will be equal,’’ etc., belong 
to both arithmetic and geometry. In geom 
etry, we have some axioms which do not 
apply to numbers, as ‘‘ All right angles are 
equal,’’ ‘*A straight line isthe shortest dis- 
tance from one point toanother,’’ etc. There 
are also axioms which are peculiar to arith- 
metic and which have no place in geometry. 
Thus, ‘‘ A factor of a number is a factor of 
a multiple of that number,’’ ‘‘ A multiple 
of a number contains all the factors of that 
number,’’ etc. These two classes of axioms 
are the foundation of the reasoning of arith- 
metic, as they are of the science of geometry. 

Arithmetical Reasoning.—TVhe reasoning 
of arithmetic is deductive. The basis of 
our reasoning is the definitions and axioms ; 
that is the conceptions of arithmetic, and 
the self-evident truths arising from such con- 
ceptions. The definitions present to us the 
special forms of quantity upon which we 
reason ; the axioms present the laws which 
guide us in the reasoning process. ‘The de- 
finitions give the subject-matter of reason- 
ing; the axioms give the principles which 
determine the form of reasoning, and enable 
us tO go forward in the discovery ot new 
truths. Thus having defined an angle, and 
a right angle, we can by comparison, prove 
that ‘‘ the sum of the angles ‘ormed by one 
straight line meeting another, is equal to 
two right angles.’’ Having the definition 
of a triangle, by comparison we may deter- 
mine its properties, and the relation of its 
parts to each other. So inarithmetic, hav- 
ing defined any two numbers, as four and szx, 
we can determine their relation and pro- 
perties; or having defined least common 
multiple, we can obtain the least common 
multiple of two or more numbers, guiding 
our operations by the self-evident and neces- 
sary principles pertaining to the subject. 

In this explanation of reasoning, it is 
stated that reasoning is a process of com- 
paring two ideas through their relation toa 
third, and that the axioms are the Jaws which 
guide us incomfaring. ‘This view of the na- 
ture of axioms differs from the one frequently 
presented. Some logicians tell us that axioms 
are general truths which contain particular 
truths, and that reasoning is the process of 
evolving these particular truths from the 
general ones. The axioms of a science are 


thus regarded as containing the entire sci- 
ence; if one knows the axioms of geometry, 
he knows the general truths in which are 
wrapped up all the particular truths of the 
science. All that is necessary for him to 
become a profound geometer is to analyze 
these axioms and take out what is contained 
in them. 

The incorrectness, or at least, inadequacy 
of this view of the nature of axioms and their 
use in reasoning, I cannot now stop to con- 
sider. Its fallacy is manifest in the extent 
of the assumption. It may be very pleasant 
for one to suppose that when he has acquired 
the self-evident truths of a science, he has 
potentially, if not actually, in his mind the 
entire science ; such an expression may do 
as a figure of speec h, but does not, it seems 
to me, express a scientific truth. A genera/ 


formula may be truly said to contain many 


special truths which may be derived from 
it; thus Lagrange’s formula of Mechanics 
embraces the entire doctrine of the science ; 
but no axiom can be, in the same sense, said 
to contain the science of arithmetic or 
geometry. 

But whether this view of reasoning is cor- 
rect or not, it cannot be denied that the 
explanation which I have given is correct. 
Reasoning is the comparison of two ideas 
through their relation to a third, the com. 
parison being regulated by self-evident 


truths. This is the view of Sir William 
Hamilton, and has been adopted by several 
modern writers on logic. Even if the other 
view is right—that the axioms may be re- 
garded as general truths from which the 


particular ones are evolved by reasoning— 
it is not contrary to the one I have adopted, 
and the latter will be found to be much more 
readily understood and applied. ‘The sim- 
pler view is that the axiums are laws which 
“ide us in the comparison, or the laws of in- 


ference. ‘Thus, if 1 wish to compare A and 
B, seeing that they are each equal to C, I 
can compare them with each other, and 


determine their equality by the law that 
things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other. So, if 1 have two equal 
quantities, I may increase them equally 
without changing their relation, according 
to the law enunciated in the axiom, that 7/ 
the same quantities be added to equals they 
will still be equal. This view of the sub- 
ject of axioms and of their use in the pro- 
cess of reasoning, may be supported by 


= 


various considerations, and will be found to 
throw light upon several things in logic upon 
which writers are sometimes not quite clear. 
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In the following article I will apply this | class under the conditions first named, many self- 


view of reasoning to the fundamental opera- 
tions of arithmetic. 
> 


HIGH § 


? 


MECHANICS SCHOOL. 
SHE 
number concerning the establishment 

of a Mechanics’ High School, have awakened 
considerable interest in the further proceed- 
ings 
ter has been intrusted. Asan indication of 
the policy that will probably be adopted, we 
take pleasure in presenting to our readers 
the following report of President Hik drup, 
presented Nov. 4, 1873 to the board of the 
Mechanics’ High School. 
REPORT OF PRESIDENT HILDRUP. 


The act organizing the board we have the honor to 


comprise, seems not to be clear in its applicatien to | 


the work intended; and it is left for us to adapt 
its workings to the best practicable plan. The 


highest duty of the state to the rising generation, 
that each one as he grows to manhood should be the 


recipient of such intellectuai and practical training as 
may fit him for a useful life. Public inte:est and 
paternal instinct toward the children of the Com. 
monwealth, alike demand this. When we see how 
much advance been made by state authority in 
our common schools during the last twenty years, and 
the difficulties the system has had to contend with, it 
is within reasonable hope that at no distant day prac- 
tical education in trades, agriculture 
may secure equal All these must 
have their beginning, and we imay 
to take some steps that will lead ultimately to some 


has 


mechanics and 


os 
ore 9 
progress. things 


general plan, embracing practical instruction to all as 
general as is now provided for in our system of com 
mon schools, The inquiry and tendencies point to 
great encouragement in this direction from the many 
institutions now being provided for practical educa 
tion of a liberal and thorough character. 

Our first duty is more to the classes of humbler po 
sition in life, whose turn them out in 
youth to provide for their own subsistence, and often 
contribute to aid the parent in the care of others too 
young to do anything to support themselves, There 


necessities 


-is a large class of young mechanics throughout the 
state, employed at various industries, calling for a 


greater or less 2, 0 of skill to make them practically 
proficient in the branches of trade in which they may 
be engaged, who ought to have assistance, aid and 


encouragement to urge them on to higher efforts. 
From this class must be largely drawn for the future 


the foremen and proprietors of the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the state. Their daily employment 
from year to year cultivates a practical knowledge for 
directing their own labors, and must supply the abil- 
ity to direct the labors of others in largely concen- 
trated operations. Pennsylvania is especially favored 
in its great mineral, forest, and agricultural resources, 
and has necessarily need of skilled direction of 

industries. Our various colleges are doing much in 
liberal education, from which many useful men may 


grow up for the development of our manufacturing | 
Out of the humbler | the temptations of city life. 


and engineering operations. 


| 


papers published in our December | 


of the board into whose hands the mat- | 


is | 


| 


reasonably hope 


| educated men have grown as leading manufacturers, 
| builders and railroad men—men in fact leading the 
principal industries of the state—and we all ought to 
| wish the number increased. In all prosperous opera- 
| tions order, system, skill, and matured judgment are 
| elements of first necessity, and rarely possessed ex 
pt by those of long pri ictic al training. 
In a few of our common schools useful instruction 


| ce 
| 


| in the mechanic arts is now communicated, In ad 
| dition to its own regular pupils, the Philadelphia 
| High School within the last year has taught in its 


| night schools five hundred and ninety-six nechanics, 
collected from the workshops of thet city 
The Pittsburgh High School is prepared to follow in 
| the same track. We recommend that this 
| species of instruction be still more largely se 44 
| from every high school organized in any manuf 

| turing city: h of the state. In tl 
| believe that Shanon wisely expended, under the di- 


teeming 


earnestly 


wr boroug iS way we 


| rection of the state superintendent, might largely 
| benefit ten thousand of the youngmen collected from 


| the workshops of the state. In no other way and at 
| so small an expense could an equal number be 
reached, We propose this agency shall still be con 
tinued and controlled by those having charge of our 
public schools. 
How can we reach those who require a higher ed 
| ucation of a more practical character? Must we 
establish separate schools, or can this system of in 
struction be engr ufted upon our existing colleges? 
['wo-thirds, probably, of the preliminary training 


required i s povided for in a few of out existing 
colleges, They have also the class and lecture rooms 
to afford this instruction, For example, the five fol- 
lowing existing institutions in this state, with few 

changes, could be arranged to give the desired instruc 
tion: 

1. Agricultural College, Centre Co. 

2. University of vennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

3. Western University, Pittsburgh. 

4. Lafayette Coll ge, Easton. 

5. Lehigh University, Bethlehem 

All these institutions have creditable chemical and 
philosophical apparatus to elucidate experiments in 
physical science; are situated in what are to a 
large extent manufacturing centres ; are already offi- 
cered and have first-class buildings erected for edu 
cational purposes, In none of themis the instruction 
of the detailed ” uctical character that was evidently 
the design of the law under which we are organized. 
But we could prot ably, with the assent of the present 
directuts, change thean to meet our purposes much 
more cheaply than we could organize new institu- 
stitutions. Two of these, the Agri ultural College 
and the Lehigh University, proffer their present edu 
cational advantages free of charge—the first having 

| gotten the | roceeds of the entire land grant by Con 
gress, and the second having been liberally endowed 
by Judge Packer. 

The location of the University of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia, and of the Western University, at Pitts- 
burgh, the two great manufacturing centres of the 

| state, indicate them as the best location for mechan 
ical instruction; thousands of young men at each 
being able to attend upon their instructions without 
leaving their homes. The Agricultural College has 
not these advantages, but then its very isolation 
makes it suitable for those parents whe, having to 
send their sons away, seek a situation removed from 

Lafayette College and 








: 
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Lehigh University have each departments specially 
adapting them for mechanical instruction, and are 
sufficiently accessible to mills and manufacturing 
establishments to afford illustrations of nearly all ma 
chinery for the class and lecture room. 

The President and Secretary have, since your last 
quarterly meeting, visited and carefully examined 
Agricultural College, Lafayette College, and Lehigh 
University, and the Secretary has visited the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvaniaand Western University These 
are believed to be the institutions now existing that 
have made arrangements for scientif nstruction 
somewhat approximating what we desire. None of 


them, however, as now organized, reaches our ful 
purpose. Our efforts have been to find some provis 
ions that might be available for the education of boys 
and young men engaged in mechanical employments. 
We find no provisions for such. While the field for 
useful instruction is a wide one, it is believed that it 


may be employed to the education of a k rge ¢ lass of 
practical men in the various industries ol the state 
The plan thought most feasible, and one that may 

} 1 . } 
make a successful beginning without great outlay, 
something as follows: 

Let there be, at some of our existing colleges hav 
ing the best requisites, established special class« 
of suitable numbers for aterm of halla year, with 
studies arranged for a knowledge of elementary pi 





ciples, embracing the line in which tl 
have been engayed, and also including mecha 
drawing 
be brought down to a small cost, and within reach of 


Scholarships under this arrangement might 


those of limited means; easily within reach of the 
who have served an apprenticeship, and w} yaf 
months savings could avail themselves of such an 
opport nity, with great prospect of { re efulnes 
There can be said to be no uniform tem of a] 
prenticeship existing in our State, y there are a 


large number of youths employed under various reg 


ulations as apprentices in fact. It is believed t 
among the employersin our large manufac es some 
would be found to use the opportunity such a « 

’ , : , 
would present for making sch larsnips premium i 
diligence, skill and industry—for the t ction of 
having advanced a youth to alife of great usefulne 
An arrangement made to supply such a scholarshy 
after a two-vears employment at some branch 

: : , é ’ ; ' : , 
mechanics, would blend intellectual culture d prac 


tical mechanics in a way that could scarcely fa 
successful advancement and qualifications fon 
higher attainment than with simply practical train 

The bill creating our board did ni 


until June, ane 


belore we could mature our plans the 
sanic of September occurred. ‘This storm terminated 
all outsid 


sc he ols. 


e proffers of local aid to endow mechani 
Che small appropriation cont 


act was only designed to pay the expenses necessary 

to investigate the problem, notto comme nce the work 
1 

until we secured pledges adequate to the object 

Hence we have made no pledges bindi1 he com 


monwealth in the future. 

We however believe that something shou d quickly 
be done to promote mechanical education in Penn 
sylvania 


Some advance kind: 


nared to wil our com 
mon schools have made is indispensable to keep 
good old commonwealth in the van as a manufactur 


ing State. France, Prussia, Switzerland, and Eng 
land abroad, and two or three of our sister States at 
home, have earnestly engaged in imparting mechani 

a! education to their sons. They intend. to lead in 


the great manufacturing industries of this | usy age. 


! 


[Fes., 


Pennsylvania is the great central state of the 
Union, 


with untold mineral we 


Her mountains and her valleys are teeming 
alth. Ten thousand ample sites 
can here be found for manufacturing establishments 


g 
to transmute these elements into gold Providence 

c her as the home of the great manufacturing 
it sty of our Union. Such education as we have 


advucated can alone make her sons the leaders and 


organizers of great establishments. Without it they 
m ecome the workmen of foreign leaders and 
g The days of ignorance are passed. 
( tition has become active and « est. Other 
St te: nd ther ¢ intries are training their young 
1 lead S} ur sons be content to serve as 
workmen in their shops, mills, and manufactories ? 
| ence has given < sons the 1-power to 
mong the foremost in the lar Shall we, 
f « consign them to be hewers of 
W ' rawe water to foreig? n lers and or- 
ee « I i at t ’ 
In order to test the views of the board, we annex 
x re n 
Chat our board memorialize the legislature 
of 1874 t } ke n apy priation of fifty thousand 
d rs. ft be expended under the direction of the 
ndent of common schools, to such high 
shout the State as s} organize classes 
n al \ irse of evening lectures toim 
| | li 1 mecl subjects, 
{ t ne V 
, | W mmend the lk lature to 
y the act of last session so as to enable our 
leemed expedient, in lieu of establishing 
, } to make rangements with such of our 
é o eve may undertake to establish de- 
fy mechani onnected there 


ident, 


PHILOLOGY IN AMERICA, 


ME W. WALK, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


| pina ISHED for many admirable 
J traits of character, as we Americans 
ul yubt | 


edly are, it is a matter of régret 
that our proverbial enterprise has been 
turned almost exclusively to matters con 
nected with our material prosperity, much 
t detriment of higher education in this 
Ce ry We have been modeling ourselves 
r the steam-engine, and our educational 
ystem, like everything else, has had a lean 
g toward the railroad plan—high-pressure, 
quick transit, narrow-gauge—which means, 
educationally, to cram the student as fast as 
ble with the ‘‘larnin’’ absolutely nece 
ry for business pursuits, to hurry him a 
fast as possible through a very brief courss 
schooling,’’ and finally to turn him 


loose on the world with a mental gauge so 
narrow that he is fit for nothing save some 
one monotonous oc upation, and Sé ldom fit 


for that. 
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Wherever the fault for this superficiality 


rests, it is certainly not with the common 
schools. Their mission—to give a rudimen- 
tary education to the masses—they are 


nobly accomplishing with all the means at 
their command. More than this is not ex 
pected of them; but to the higher schools, 
and especially to the colleges, we may fairly 
look for the encouragement of a more libe ral 
culture. 

I believe that blame 
those who raise the hue and cry of the so- 
called practical education, and who would 
exclude from the curricula everything that 
cannot into bread and butter 
immediately It is a great 


justly attaches to 


be converted 
after graduation. 


mist: ike to suppose that the only object of 
life is to ‘‘make a living.’’ We, as citizens 
of an advanced and liberal nation, should be 
ashamed to devote all our time and atten- 


tion to development that is only material. 
It is gratifying to know that there is spring 
Ing up among us a sentiment of opposition 
to extreme practicality 


One prominent indication of this move- 
ment is the success of the recently organ- 
ized American Philological Association, 
The Science of Comparative Philology has 


taken giant strides during the last half cen- 


tury, making such progress as to place the 
subje among the very first in learning. 
The science is almost whelly modern, and 


could Eratosthenes,* anciently called a Phi 


lologist, behold it to-day, he would scarcely 

recognize a SII gle feature of the study. 
Most of the work has been done in Ger- 

many by such men as Schlegel, Pott, the 


brothers Grimm, and more particularly the 


profour dand enthusiastic sOpp, whose com- 
parative grammar of the Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, Slavonic and German lan- 


guages was ¢ ompleted about 1850 marking 
a new era linguistic study. 

Englan d ctor France also have done some- 
thing in this field through the labors of 
Donaldson and Eichhoff; but until quite 
recently our own country has taken little o1 


no part in the work. 


Impressed with the growing importance 


of the subjec t, a number of gentlemen, 

* Eratosthenes was alearned Greek of Alexandria, 
and keeper of the great library. He flourished two 
centuries before the Christian era, and according to | 
Suetonius was the first who was called a philologist 
“Erastothenes qui primus hoc cognomen [ philologus] 
stbi vindicavit, quic multiplict doctrina censebatur”’ 
Suet. Gramm.10. The woid, however, has some 
what changed in meaning, and now more partic.larly 


refers to the scientific comparative study of languages, 
and their arrangement into yroups or families. 


PHILOLOGY IN 


AMERICA. 253 
college professors, met during the 
| summer of 1868, at the New York Univer- 
| sity, to form a society for the prosecution 
of linguistic studies somewhat he plan 
of societies for similar objects already exist- 
ing in Europe. In July, 1869, a complete 
organization was effected and a constitution 


mostly 


ea 


itu 


adopted. This instrument declares the ob- 
ject of the society to be, ‘‘ The advance- 
|ment and diffusion of philological know- 
| ledge.”’ 

The first president of the association was 
Dr. W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit 
in Yale College. His management and that 
of his successors in office has been success 
ful, and the association has now several 
hundred members, including the best lin- 
guists from all the chief universiti ind 
colleges, and many eminent scholars among 
the clergy and other professior 

The annual session held this year at 
Easton was one of much interest Many 
mer noted for their learning were in at- 
tendance, and a large number of new mem- 
bers were elected. 

Among the papers read was one by Rev. 
J. Anderson, of Connecticut. tl Hu- 
ron Language.’’ The languages of the 
aboriginal tribes of America have recently 
been attracting considerable attention, and 
the Philological Association is do I] in 
its power to save from destruction the scanty 
remains which still exist of the many 
tongues once spoken by the powerful tribes 
of the Atlantic slope. 

Mr. Anderson showed t W vandottes, 
now a small and rapidly dimit tribe, 
are the only remains of th m ty 
Huron nation, which at t of 
America occupied the fert country bor- 
dering on the great lakes 

He related some of the b nds 
which are still rehearsed amo nd 
vanishing people. The exploits of Hia- 
watha, a great peace chief who lis d as far 
back as the fifteenth century, | who has 
furnished a theme for the most beautiful 
work of the poet Lonegt e still 

| chanted around their « um p-f for the 
traditions of their former powe! pre- 

served with re markable care in l the hope- 
less desolation of the present, d their 
language, although without teratu is 
rich in romantic thought and feeling 

In connection with the d on of the 
aboriginal languages, Mr. J H. Trumbull, 
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known as an authority o 1 
to this subject 
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the Indian language spoken on the Isthmus | 
of Darien, which had been collected with 
great care by Commander P. Lulle, of the 
United States Navy. It contains 426 words, 
comprising by far the most important part 
of the language. A striking illustration of 
the paucity of words among barbarians! I 
have spoken of these papers, respecting the 
antiquities of America, because they awak- 
ened an unusual degree of interest, and 
open up a new and rich field for inquiry, 
particularly inviting to an American scholar. 

But our own language was not overlooked, 
and the prominence given to’ the English 
was a pleasing feature of the session. Prof. 
Shute, of Washington, D. C., strongly ad- 
vocated a more thorough English course in 
our colleges, and his views met with a »proval. 

Prof. March, who has done more than any 
other man to advance English education in 
American colleges, spoke of the advantage 
to be derived in the formation of a good 
English style from the very thorough study 
of small, select portions of the 
authors, and also from the acquisition of 
German and French. Dr. Douai advocated 
a new method of teaching English gram 
mar—a plan now used in his school at New- 
ark, New Jersey The main point of the 
system is to first teach children the meaning 
of the most common prefixes, suffixes and 
roots used in our language,:and then give 
them a grammatical nomenclature that will 
be self interpreting. The system met with 
considerable criticism from members of the 
association; but whether the 
changes are desirable or not, the discussion 
of the subject will surely do good. 

The limited time of the meeting crowded 
out some interesting subjects, and the grow 
ing influence of the society indicating astill 
further increase of business, the initiatory 
steps have been taken to publish a philo 
logical journal, which will serve as a medium 
for discussion, and will greatly aid in dis 
seminating whatever important facts may 
from time to time be developed. 
terprise deserves, and will meet with en- | 
couragement from the friends of education 
everywhere. With such laborers as March, 
Whitney, Dwight, Harkness, Crosby, Good- 
win and Trumbull in their ranks, the philol 
ogists of America can hardly fail of success. 
Let their efforts be seconded and supported 
by teachers and friends of education | 


( lassic 


proposed 


This en- 


throughout the county, and the result will 
not fail to benefit all, both in the discovery 
of new truth, and in the improvement of | 
our methods of instruction. 


[Fes., 


NIGHT SCHOOLS FOR BREAKER 
BOYS. 


‘THOUSANDS of boys in ourcoal regions, 

| from six to sixteen years of age, are 
employed at the breakers. When the mines 
are in operation they cannot attend school 
in the day-time, and large numbers of them 
consequently grow up with little education 
or none at all. The recent report of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools contains 
facts on this subjeet well calculated to alarm 
the friends of public education and to stimu- 
lateeffortsto remove the evils thus exposed. 

At the recent institute of S« buy!kill coun- 
ty, Mr. McCarty, a teacher of Shenandoah 
district, read an essay entitled ‘* Night 
Schools for Breaker Boys,’’ from which we 
make the large extracts found below. ‘The 
essay, published in the A/zners’ Journal, is a 
very creditable one, and points out, perhaps, 
the only feasible plan of providing an edu- 
cation for the boys employed as described. 
A number of such schools are already in 
operation : 


Ought school directors in our mining towns and 
town hips toe iblish night school for those b YS 
who are compelled to labor during the day for the 
nece ries of life? In this report I till endeavor 
to prove that directors are in duty bound to extend 
the benefits of ymmon school system to those 
bor wh must earn the daily bread by the sweat 
of their brow It us the | roud boast of the founders 
of the common school system of this state, that it was 
est l for the benefit of the whole pe ple, not 
for any particular cl or creed It is evident from 
the speeches ol Burrowes, Wolf, Stevens, Hickok, 
Worthington and W } sham, that they were anx 
ious | make the benefits and advantage which 
might be derived from the common he is com 
mon and universal livht, heat and water, Had 
we never read their speeches we might have inferred 

m h from the very name which the ystem has 
borne nce its conception —the common school sys 
tem It was intended by its founders to bea system 
of the people, by the people, ind for the people, In 
he absen ) i ;, | cannot state positively how 
many boy re denied an education by being com 
pelled to labor during the day, but I venture the 
! o fi 

I There are in th county 1,000 boys between 
the ages of 6 an 16, who are too poor to quit work 
and attend scl y] 

2. There are 1,000 more who are not too poor, but 
are kept from school through the negligence or par 
simoniousness of their parents or gu 

2. ‘There are 1,000 more beiween the ages of 16 
ind 21, who think themselves **too big,’ -and are 
either too bashful, if they are idle, or too busy if they 
ire employed, to yo to day-school. 

There we have 3,000 boys and young men, right 
in our midst, who are growing up In com) arative 
ignorance because we have no scl.ool commoda- 
tions to meet their peculiar circumstance 

Now, since it is an admitted fact that the common 
schools were established in order to give every boy 
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and girl in this great commonwealth—the child of 
the laborer as well as the child of the capitalist—an 
opportunity to acquire a common English education, 
is it not evident that those men (directors and super- 
intendents) who undertake to carry out the objects 
for which the system was established, are derelict in 
their duty unless they, at least, make an effort to ex- 
tend the benefits of the common school system to 
those boys who are compelled to labor during the day 
but who are, nevertheless, part and parcel of the ele, 
ment in our population which was intended to be- 
benefited by the fat! ers of the system ? 

If we keep in our minds, then, the large number 
of boys who rarely, if ever, see the inside of a school 
room, we will be prepared to admit that although the 
common schools have accomplished an incalculable 
amount of good in old Schuylkill, there yet re- 
mains much to Le done before they will lave accom 
plished all their founders intended What then 
ought to be done in orderto carry out the objects for 
which our schools were originally established ? What 
ought to be done to educate all instead of a favored 
FEW ? In reply, I believe that a properly conducted 
system of night schools in every borough and town 
ship in this county, where they are needed, is the 
next necessary concomitant of our school system. No 
school bord in the county, with two or three honora 
ble exceptions, has done anything for breaker boys 
Directors refuse to establish night schools and pay 
their expenses out of the school fund for various 
reasens’ A friend of mine, who is a school director, 
gave me three reasons for opposing night schools. 
He thought they were illegal, impracticable, and 
undesirable 1 will notice in their order these three 
reasons, because they are the only ones I have ever 
heard offered by those who oppose the establishment 
of night schools 

First 1s the establishment of night schools con- 
trary to law? think I have already shown that 
they are not opposed to the spirit of the law, how- 
ever they may fare with the letter of it. State Super 
intendent Wickersham, who certainly understands 
the school law of this state, says, in his “ School 
Lawsand Decisions:” “ The establishment of night 
schools for the neglected and unemployed youth of 

there are sufficient 
as much the duty of 
No special law is 


cities and jarge towns, when 
numbers needing such aid, is 

directors as that of day 
needed, The school law does not prescribe the hour 
when the schools shall be opened. Custom, it is 
true, fixes the hours somewhere between the hours 
of eight a. m. and five p. m., but this custom may be 
depaited from, at the discretion of the directors, and 
to suit the wants of the pupils. There is neither law 
nor reason to support the idea that a boy or girl, 


~¢ hools. 


whom necessity compels to labor during the day for 
daily bread, shall, therefore, grow up in ignorance, a 
curse to self, and a burthen to the public.” Instead 
being prevented by the laws from establishing night 
schools, we find on page 45 of the same book that 


directors are commanded to establish a sufficient 
number of common schools for the education of 
every indjvidual above the age of six and under 


twenty-one years, in their respective districts, who 
apply for admission and instruction, either in 





person or by parent, guardian, or next friend, 
Second—Is the establishment of night schools 7m 
practicable? Lanswer inthe negative, because I be 


lieve they can be established without much extra 
trouble or expense. While I might consume hours in 
offering arguments to prove that the establishment of 





| 





| 
| 


| 
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night schools is practicable in all our mining towns, I 
will simply adopt the inventor’s plan of argument, 
and ask the opponents of the scheme to come to 
Pottsville or go to St. Clair or Shenandoah, and see 
night schools in actual working order, and giving 
general satisfaction. All that to put 
them in working order where they do not now exist 
and where they are needed, is to set apart one or two 
school-rooms, occupied during the day; employ one 
make with 


IS necessary 


or two male teachers, or 
those who teach during the day; purchase 
books, writing materials, and all the other necessary 


arrangements 


lamps, 


appurtenances. If they are to be established at all, 
I believe the directors should supply them with 
books, slates, pencils, and every other article that 


pupils will need in any well-organized and properly 


conducted school. Then no boy in Pennsylvania can 

truthfully say that he did not have an opportunity to 

acquire the rudiments of an English education. 
Third—l\s the establishment of night schools zs- 


2 


desirable Directors sometimes say the people do 
not ask for them, the boys do not ask for them con- 
To 


ious the boys themselves are to get an edu 


show how 
tion, and 


sequently nobody wants them anx 
how anxious their parents are to give them an oppor 
tunity to do so, wherever they can afford it, I refer to 
the fact that in nearly every | township 
in this county, there are 


borough ine 
at the present time night 
schools in operation where boys pay a certain fee per 
t their own 
In some places it has been no inconsider 


night, and provide books, slates, etc., a 


expense. 


able source of revenue to the teacher who is willing 
to employ his evenings in that manner [It is well 
known that many boys yo to these schools for a week 
or two until they find that it costs more than they can 


afford to pay, and then they drop off entirely, while 


many others that are anxious to go, cannot get money 
enough to pay for even a week’s tuition Then if 
they are anxious to go where they must pay for in 
struction, will any one say that they would not attend 
more punctually. and in larger numbers if instruction, 
books, etc. were free. 

Night schools are desirable because they woul 
benefit not only the working boys but the community 
at large. No one can calculate the amount of solid 
instruction which two or three live, energetic nivht 
school teachers could impart to a hund vorking- 
boys, during two hours each night for five or six 
nights each week for a term of five months, the min- 
imum term fixed by law for schools to be kept open. 

To rec apitulate : We find. 1. That there are thous 
ands of working -boys in our county who nxious 
to go to school. but who cannot do so because they 
dare not subordinate the practical necessities of life 
to the intellectual necessities 2. They rowing 
up in ignorance because we have, at resent, no 
school accommodation to meet their peculiar circum- 
stances. 3. Night schools would meet their wants, 
and give them asound, practical English education, 
4. Night schools would benefit the community at 
large, as well asthe working-boys. 5. The establish 


ment of night schools is | that if directors 


would only say the word they could be put in work- 


50 | ractica 


ing order in every district in this county inst e of 
twenty-four hours. 6. The spirit and letter of the 
common school laws command school officers to es 
tablish them wherever they are needed, 

> 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head 
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TOKEI NORMAL SCHOOL. 


[The following account of the Tokei Normal 
School, in Japan, taken fromthe Yapfan Muil of No 
vember 20th, will interest every reader of THE 
JOURNAL. 
but political, The whole history of civilization pre 
sents no more singular social or political phenomena 
than those now exhibited in Japin.—Eb. | 
“THE Shi Han Gakké, or Tokei Normal 

| Sx hool, is another of the schvols under 
the Education Department in Tokei, and is 
designed to fit Japanese young men to be 
teachers in the schools of Japan. ‘These 
young men will teach in their own language, 
according to western methods and with dis 
cipline. The Shi Han Gakké is therefore 
a training-school for Japanese teachers. The 
buildings now used for the purpose are in 
the northern part of the city, about a mil 
from the Imperial College, and are situated 
within the grounds of the old Chinese 
College, close by the temple of Confucius. 
As it is one of the most interestir 
in the 
always welcome, we may remark that the 


Its significance is not only educational 


g pla 
capital to visit, and as visitors ar¢ 


easiest way to reach it from the station is 
to go straight up the Tori, or main street, 
about two or three miles, and p 

new stone bridge (Yorodzu.Yo Bashi), which 


1 


being crossed, the school is easily found by 


iss Over ft 


going a short distance westward. 

The two divisions of the school are the 
Academic and the Normal. In the former, 
Japanese young men receive a good educa 
tion, and are 
the manner of foreign teachers. They thus 


instructed how to teach after 


receive as good a subjective education as a 
professional teacher ought to have, and ar 
instructed in the best n 
their knowledge to others, and how to man 
In the latter, the 
J ipanese young man is actually given a class 


y 
g 
1ethods of imparting 


age a class of scholars. 


of boys and girls, and, under the eye of a 
skilled foreign teacher, learns to instruct his 
pupils, to put histheory into practice, 
govern his class according to the discipline 
of American schools. ‘Tothe description of 
these two departments, the Acade.aic and 
Normal, we now proceed. 

There is only one foreigne r connected 
with the institution, amd it is chiefly under 
his advice, supervision and work, that the 
organizat on and results have been brought 
about. He isa professional teacher of sev- 


? 
ina to 


eral years experience in the United States, 
and was formerly the Superintendent of the 
San Francisco High School, and was after- 
ward in the Imperial College in Tokei fo: 
about one year. 


[Fes., 


| The Normal School was established in 
order to obtain a supply of properly-trained 
teachers for the new graded schools, which, 
according to the scheme of the Education 
Department, are to number over 50,000. 
It was begun in the following manner: A 
class of twenty-five picked young men was 
formed, and began the study of English. 
Chey were fresh and unspoiled, and learned 
with great rapidity. Ata certain point, as 
tand the ordinary 
expressions of their foreign instructor, the 
study of English was dropped. They had 


soon as they could und 


been taught so far, stmply for the purpose of 
becoming familiar with the manner in which 
ti fo on teacher instructs a class and main- 
tains d scipl Y It was something very 
different from what they had been accus 
tomed to [n Japa ese schools, th eacher 
usually take i cla of six or ke . and 
instructs each scnolar separately. Phey 
know nothing of reciting in concert, and the 
di line in a large school is, in1 pect of 
no cd ir? li itt idance about equal 
to that of the very worst country 100ls at 
home As on as these young men had 
i | wa i 1 a io yi) ool is 
ta it ind n vaged, little children were 
ro formed into classes, and th 
! men » te h them Ch the 
d . ue p l inder th ind by 
th 1 of their foreign instru T Dine 
la lid not know Japan nor did h 
\ Dp it f{ ire 150 young men I1n 
tt ) ) ) ich ; Ch l irom 
1O \ mn of h coun A 
CO oy to rul tn prosp { teacher 
m 10 ) ) \ ity-five yea O ive, 
) ) ipp! if Very rely CTOSs>5- 
puestions | » years. They a ir 
ra d into cla »f about thirty each, and 
re fi drilled in the correct pronunciation 
of their own language. As they come from 
yns of the Empire, most of them 
pl vincla m5, a ic a style of pronu mution 
varies 21 -atly from the standard languag 
of the capital. The importance and signif 
cance of securing a uniform pronunciation 
will b appreciat d by all readers o this 
irticle, at once Starting thus, the young 


ular course of study in and 
ind Chinese, which 
to be « jual to that ota good h 
the United States. They 
»by means of text-books 


men beg ha reg 
DY means OI Japan se 
fir scnoot in 
study foreign 
learning and scien j 
translated from English into Japanese. At 
the start, they ire suppos “| to have a fair 
| knowledge of Chinese and Japanese, and to 
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be assured of this, they are subjected to an 
examination before they can enterthe school. 
Of all the young men who apply, only about 
one-third of the number are chosen. 

The very best Japanese teachers procura- 
ble are set over these young men as instruct- 
ors. The foreign superintendent visits the 
the class-rooms at intervals, to see that the 
general foreign methods and discipline are 
observed. No unnecessary talking, no 
smoking, no awkward positions, nothing 
that would be out of place in an American 
school is allowed. It must be kept in mind 
that these young men learn no English what- 
ever. They use the following text-books, 


TOKEI NORMAL SCHOOL. 


| are under the instruction of the youn; 


translated into Japanese, printed and bound | 
in Japanese style: Willson’s series of reading | 


books, four in number ; 


mathematics, comprising simple and ad- 


Robinson’s series of | 


vanced arithmetic, algebra, mensuration and | 


geometry ; Monteith and McNally’s system 
of geography ; Cutter’s Anatomy and Hy- 
giene ; Willson’s Outlines of Universal His- 
tory. 
translated. 
series will comprise those in an average 
American high school use. The young men 
study and recite five hours daily. ‘They 
number at present one hundred and fifty. 


Most of the books have been already | 
Others are in progress, and the | 


| Japanese; slates and pencils ; 


| ing ; text books of arithmeti 


They are divided into relays of six each, and | 
| both phonetic, ideographic, numerical and 


take their turns at teaching the boys and 
girls fora week at atime. At present, the 
turn of each young man comes around about 
once in three months. 

In getting his education proper, the young 
man is simply a pupil. Besides his actual 
acquirements of knowledge, he is taught 
how to impart his knowledge and how to 
manage a large class. 
use the slate and pencil, globe, map, phone- 
tic and pictorial charts, blackboard, etc., as 
a child would use them. He is actually 
taught how to teach properly, before he 
leaves his Japanese teacher. ‘This is his 
theoretical training as a teacher. For his 
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tice for the young men who are to be teach- 
ers, and of a primary school for the instruc- 
tion of children between the ages of six and 
nine, there were brought in, last April, one 
hundred boys and girls who had never before 
been taught, and hence were unspoiled. 
They are now arranged into five classes, and 
g men 
who have been already trained in the art of 
teaching. It is proposed to increase in a 
few weeks the number of pupils, and to put 
fifty in a class, as in the primary schools of 
the United States. Anew brick buildi 
foreign style is also to be built. There will 
then be ten classes of fifly pupils 
making five liundred in all. 

The children are to be taught through the 
primary, and secondary, up to the average 


oO } 
gin 


Cal h, 


American grammar school course. There 
are to be eight grades of study, and th 


course will require six years for completion 
Boys and girls study together, the former 
being in the majority. ‘The average age of 
the pupils is eight years. 

The apparatus for these pupils consists of 
translated into 
blac kboards 
and chalk ; improved copy-books for writ- 
translated 
from the English; and a system of charts, 


Willson’s series of readers, 


pictorial, 
and contain about 800 objects 
tains the kata kana, which ts 


The charts number thirty in all, 
No. 1 
by t 


COR- 


} 
rif 





eCarnea 


eye and ear, and with the voice, slate and pen- 


He is taught how to | 


No. 2, the A:ragana, 
No 3, th Chinese 


cil and pen, and paper. 
learned in like manner. 


numerals up to ten. No. 4, the mgort 
marks and letters. No. 5, the Arabic num 
erals. No. 6, the Roman numerals. Other 
charts contain the Chinese, Arabic, and Ro- 


man numerals up to too, and combinations 


up to 1,000 are made. ‘The pupils are prac- 


| ticed in counting from one to a hundred, to 


practical training, for his induction intothe | 


actual work of teaching and managing a 
class, the Normal department exists. For 


success in class teaching, such as is pursued | 


in the best foreign schools, three qualifica- 
tions are essential: 1. Knowledge of what is 
to be taught; 2. Ability to impart that 
knowledge ; 3. Power and skill to govern a 
class. 

The young man gains the first requisite in 
the Academic department ; to prove whether 
he has the second and third, and to gain 
them, he enters the Normal department. To 
serve the double purpose of a field of prac- 





a thousand, backward, forward, skipping 
one, two, three, four, five, etc., then by odd 
and even numbers, and in every possible way 
until they can handle numbers as easily as 
words. Mental and written addition, sub 
traction, and the multiplication table, add 
ing up columns of figures and notation, are 
next taught. The pictorial charts contain 
colored drawings of the most familiar ob- 
jects of everyday life, with the Chinese 
ideograph beside them, so that the name of 
the object, and the sound and form of the 
character are fixed in the memory at once, 
This differs from the Chinese and Japanese 
method, which is to learn the sound first, 
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without regard to the meaning of the char- 
acter. By the method of charts, the eye 
and ear assist each other. Next follow the 
names of vegetables, 
furniture, etc. ; and trom these the pupil is 
gradually led to more complex objects, such 
as flowers, trees, rarer animals, clocks, 
thermometer, etc. From these the ascent 
is to abstract terms, feelings, the relations 
of life, uses of various parts of the body, 
weight and measures, lines, geometrical 
forms, angles, colors, etc. Practice in reac- 
ing and writing Chinese and Japanese con 
sume a large portion of the time. It is 
intended to study the geography and his 
tory of Japan first, and then that of other 
countries. In due course, the other element- 
ary branches of learning will be introduced. 
The scholars under this system not only 
make very rapid and sound progress, but 
the young men acquit themselves with great 
credit as teachers. ‘The progress already 
made is more than encouraging ; it is aston- 
ishing. 

The foreign instructor is engaged in over 
departments, the Academic 


seeing both 
Any dereliction of duty, 


and the Normal. 


any breach of discipline, or slovenliness of 


work, or lack of attention, is at once cor- 
rected. Under the easy and pleasant, be- 
cause natural and graded methods pursued 
in this school, learning is made almost as 
attractive as playing, and the boys and girls 
seem to like it as much. ‘The teachers are 
taught that the very first requisite of a good 
teacher is to interest his class. 

The children are kept in school five hours 
a day, but ten minutes for play are allowed 
at the end of each hour. Gymnastics out- 
side, and calisthenics in the class-room, are 
practiced by the young men inthe Acade 
mic, and by the teachers and children in the 
Normal department and primary school. 

The young men who finish their course of 
study, and succeed well in the actual work of 
teaching and managing large classes, are to 
be given a diploma by the Mom Bu Sho 
certifying their acquirements and ability. 
Those who cannot succeed as teachers, or 
fail to become good students will receive a 
certificate specifying what they have done, 
in other words, a partial diploma. 

The charts and translated books referred 
to above, are now made by hundreds, and 
are sent out to be used in the various schools 
throughout the country. A good Japanese 


grammar, by a native scholar, is said to be 
in preparation, but of this we cannot speak 
with certainty. 


household articles, | 


| shine directly upon the tropics ? 


[Fes., 


other Normal schools as necessity arises and 
means allow. 
> -—- 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


“THE method of examination pursued in 
| Wayne county and in Luzerne is, with 
a carefully prepared list of questions in the 
different sections, very fair and certainly an 
excellent one. The following list of ques- 
tions has recently been used in the counties 
just named. ‘To understand more clearly 
how the grade of the applicant is determined : 
Suppose the examination to be in geography, 
and the questions correctly answered to be the 
second in the first section, the third in the 
second, the first in the third, the fifth in the 
fourth, and the second in the fifth, the 
grade of the applicant for the five answers 
riven will be 11 i4 $8+-207T1I, or 64 
nerits in the branch named. Mr. W. A. 
‘ampbell, in sending us the list given 
werewith, adds, by way of explanation: 
lhe applicant is restricted to one question 
from each section, and failing to make forty 
merits in any branch, will be rejected. 
Forty merits entitles the person examined 
to a figure four (4) on his certificate ; fifty- 
five, a three (3); seventy, atwo (2); eighty- 
five, a one (1). Should any one receive 
above eighty-five in every branch and have 
skill and success in teaching, a professional 
certificate would be granted. The standard 
could be made nearly uniform at once by 
adopting a plan nearly similar to this, the 
department furnishing the questions, and of 
using the same in every county. 
Chis would lead to making the certificates 
good for the entire State.’’ 


bs 


o 


—— ae 


course 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Time, thirty minutes. 

Sec, 1.—1. What State produces the most cotton ? 
The most sugar? (8 merits) 2. Name the great riv 
ers of Asia. (11) 3. Bound Pennsylvania, give 
number of square miles, population, and uumber of 
counties in state. (14) 4. Name the Middle States, 
their capitals, and five cities therein containing over 
80,000 inhabitants. (17) 5. When does the sun 
(date.) (20) 

Sec. 2.—1. Name the outlet to the Caspian Sea. (8) 
2. Draw a map of Pennsylvania. (11) 3. How does 
physical geography differ from political? (14) 4. 
Name the West Indi: islands and state to what pow- 
ers they belong. (17) 5. How does the nearness of 


| the ocean affect the climate of a country ? (20, 


| 


It is proposed to establish ! 


Sec. 3.—1. In what zone do most of the inhabit- 
ants of the earth live? (8) 2. Where must a place 
be situated to have neither latitude nor longitude? (11) 
3. Name the lakes and chief rivers of Africa. (14) 
4 What can you say of the crast of the earth, and to 
what depth hasit been penetrated? (17) 5. Draw a 
map of South America. (20) 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


Sec. 4.—1. Give the boundaries of the United 
States (8) 2. Name the principal rivers of the United 


States and tell where they empty. (11) 


3. Give in 


round numbers the population of the most powerful 
state in the Union, its area, and mention five of its 


principal cities. (14) 
the torrid, temperate and frigid zones. (17) 


4. State the width in miles of 
5. What 


angle does the axis of the earth make with the plane 


of its orbit ? 
Ser. 
America flow into the Pacific Ocean? (8) 


20) 
2. 


night? (11) 3 
in the world. (14) 
Africa or South America ? 


Why? (17) 





they found? (29) 


GRAMMAR. 


Time, forty minutes. 


Sec. 1 —1. Compare bad, little, evil, low (8) 2. 
Give three methods for distinguishing sex in the Eng- 
Parse the italicized words: | 
“The grade of your certificate in a measure depends | 


lish language (11) 3. 


upon the neatness of your work.” (14) 4 Conju 
gate the verb “examine” in the 
interrogative form, passive voice. (17) §. 
case. (20) 

Sec. 2.—1. Give the important rules in orthogra- 


phy, and words to illustrate each (8) 2. 


the personal pronoun in the third person, singular, 
masculine and feminine gender (11) 3. Make a 
sentence illustrating the use of THAT asa relative 


pronoun, conjunction, noun, and adjective. (14) 4 
Parse the word percentage: 


the corresponding conjunctive to each of the follow- 


ing: Whether, neither, both, either. (20) 


Sec. 3.—1- What is an elementary sound ? a letter? 
Give thé opposite of—Aero, Few, lady, witch, 
3. Correct errors ; 


(8) 2 


marquis, earl, baron, tyrant, (11) 


believe me i did not expect to have received; such 
Give the names of the tenses 
Correct ad/ er- 


a certificate—(14) 4. 
and tell how each is formed. (17) 5. 
rors in the following sentence: 


The productions of the american soil and climate has poured 
out there abundance of luxury’s for the tables of the rich and of 
necessarys for the sustainance of the poor birds and animals of 
buty and value has been added to the european stocks and trans- 


plantations from the unequaled riches of our forests has mingled 
itself with the ashes and druidal oaks of ingland. (20). 

Sec. 4.—1t Give principal parts of —choose, cleave, 
(to adhere,) dare, (to venture,) eat, fight, fet. (8) 2, 
Define the difference between a transitive and an in 
transitive verb. (11) 3. Write the relative pronouns, 
and state wherein they differ from the personal pro 
nouns. 4. What do you mean by an idiom? Give 
an example. (17) 5. Parse, ‘* Let me go.” (20) 

Sec. § —1. How many elementary sounds are there 
in the English language? Divide them into classes. 
(8) 2. “Ves, itis 1.” Is 7 correctly used? Why, 
or why not? (11) 3. Namethe properties belonging 
toaverb (14) 4. Tell how a verb is conjugated in 
the passive voice, (17) 5. Define a simple, a com- 
plex and a compound sentence, and give an example 
of each, (20) 





ARITHMETIC, 
Time, forty minutes. 
See. 1.—1. Multiply 5.56 by .047 and -+- the pro- 
duct by 48. (8) 2. Multiply 1534 by four twenty- 


5.—1. Why do not large streams in South 
What is 
the cause of the change of seasons and of day and 
Name the two greatest river basins | 
4. Which has the more rain, 
5. What | 
are the physical and mental characteristics of the 
Mongolian race, and in what parts of the world are 


indicative mood, 
When 


can the verb “to be” be followed by the objective 


Decline 


My percentage being 
under forty, I received no certificate. (17) 5. Write 


a rope that will sustain 5,000 pound 
| ; 
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pew. and divide the product by seven and four- 
| elevenths. (11) 3. Bovght clover seed at 50 cents 


cel 


per pound, and sold it for 57% vents per pound; 


what per cent. was gained ? (14) 4. A room is 16 
feet square; how many yards of carpet 27 inches 
| wide will it take to cover it? (17) 5. A room in 


the shape of a perfect cube contains 15.625 cubic feet, 
how far is it from one corner on the floor to the cor- 
ner diagonally opposite on the ceiling ? (20) 

Sec. How manv times must ve added to 


t=] 
> wi 
“- 


“7 
| itself to make 729? Explain. (8) 2. What will 
| §34 miles of telegraph wire cost at 7 cents a foot? 


(11) 3. Divide the decimal .048 by the « 
fraction 4%. (14) 4. 


ym mon 
How many pounds of iron are 
equal in weizht to 100 pounds of Na? (37) &. 
How many square feet of boards in a tight fence sur- 
rounding a field one mile square, the fen 
feet high ? (20) 

Sec 3 —1t. A gentleman’s income is 292 dollars a 


day; how many school teachers would this 


oC 
t 
‘ 


€ being 5 


support 


on a salary of $730 per annum? (5) 2. Define 
arithmetic, prime number, subtraction, division, 
money, interest, discount and analy 11) 3 
| The difference between gy feet square and 9 square 
feet is required (14) 4. A man sold two-fifths of 


one hundred and seventeen and four-ninths acres of 
land for $1,796, what is the value of two-thirds of the 
A ladder 8 in length will 


remainder? (17) 5. feet 


| reach the eaves of a building 60 feet from the ground 
and without moving the fvot will reach a window pre 
cisely opposite 50 feet from the ground, and 20 feet 
below the eaves of the same building Ihe distance 
from the eaves of one building to the eaves of the 
other is required. (20) 

Sec. 4—1, How many cords of wood in a pile 50 
feet long, 16 feet wide and 10 feet hig! § 2 
Divide 17 miles, 15 rods, 2 vards, 2 feet 5 inches, by 
3. (11) 3. How many square feet are there in a 

| board 17 feet 6 inches in length, and 1 foot 7 inches 
in width, (14) 4. A dealer purchased 3,090 bush 
els of wheat at $1.12% pet bushel. He paid § cents 
per bushel for its transportation, and then sold it at 

| $1.37%4 per bushel ; what per cent did he gain ? (17) 
5. A rope 4 inches in circumference evil sustain 


1,000 pounds, what must be the circumference of a 


Sec. §.—1. Write 1873 in Roman numeral 8) 2. 
From one hundred and twenty and one-filth take sev 
enty-five and four-ninths. (11). 3. Find the cost of 

| plastering a room 20 feet long 18 feet wide, and Io 
| feet high, at 42 cents per square yard, (14) 4. Whatis 
the longest straight line that can be drawn upon the 
| floor of a hall 60 feet wide by So feet long (17) 
5. How many yards of ribbon will it take to wind 
spirally around a cylinder 8o feet long, 3 feet in cir 


cumference ; to wind around once every 4 feet ? (20) 


HISTORY. 


Time, thirty minutes, 

Sec. t.—1. In what year was the Constitution of 
the United States adopted ? (8) 2. The duration 
of actual hostilities in the Revolutionary War is re- 
quired. (11) 3. For how long a term are members 
of Congress elected? (14) 4- How many amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States have 
been adopted? (17) 5. If the Electoral College 
and House also fail to elect, who would become 
President? (20) 

Scc. 2—1. Who was king of England during the 
American Revolution ?. (8) 2. What aid did France 
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extend to the United States in the War of the Revo- 
lution? (11) 3. Name the principal battles of the 
War of Secession, (14) 4. When did the authority 
of the Dutch in New York beyin, and when did ut 
cease ¢ (17) 
the Mexican War? (20) 

Sec. 3.—1. Who was Lafayette ? 
nold? (3) 
nental Congress meet, and what was done by it ? (11) 
3. What was the cause of the great Rebellion ¢ 
What states passed ordinances of secession ? (14). 
4. Name an English, a Dutch, a Spanish, and an 
lialian discoverer ? (17) 5. When was the battle 
of Gettysburg tought ? Wao were tne commanders ? 


Benedict Ar- 


What was theresuit? Where is Gettysburg ? (20) 
Sec. 4.—1. How long was the war of 1312 ? (3) 
2. What State was last admitted into the Union? 


Woen was the Emancipation Proclamation 
issued ¢ (14) 4. Hlow did Congress provide means 
to raise Muucy to Carry on the late war ¢ (17) 5. What 
British statesman opposed the war against ine Ameri- 


can Colonies? (20) 
During whose administration did the 


(11) 3- 


dec, 5- - 
Mexicau war occur ¢ (3) 2. About what time dues 
the Colonial history ot the United States commence ? 
When does itend? (11) 3. By whom and tor how 
long are United States Senaturs elected? (14) 4, 
Divide the history of the United States into periods, 
and give date when each period beyins. (17) 5. 


5. What connection had ‘exas with | 


Give a comparison between United States at the | 


close of the Kevolutionary War and to-day, (20) 


PENMANSHIP. 


Tine, forly minutes. 
[All questions on this paper must be answered fully.] 
1, What can you say ol pusition, rest, and move- 
ments ¢ 
2. ln comparing the length of letters, what do you 
use as the unit of measure ¢ 
3. How do the height of 4d compare with that 
of toop letters ? 
4. What small ietters are shaded ? 
5. Write the first seven letters of the alphabet in 
smail letters, the remainder in Capitals, 
THEORY OF ‘TEACHING, 
[All questions on this paper must be answered fuily.] 
terms you have 


I. Slate your age, number ol 


this important part of his work. 


taughi, works that you have read on the Theory and | 


Pracuce of leaching, what Educational Journals you 
are a Subscriber Jor, and whether you aitended the 
last county institute 

2. Has a teacher the authority to punish pupils for 
misconduct beyond the limits of tne school-room ? 
dt so, what is the territorial limit of that authority ? 

3 During what years ol lite is a person entitied to 
the benetiis vl the school law ¢ Dv you enroll them 
if al any other aye ? 

4. What can you say of a certificate in which two 
of the branches have not been marked, or one that 
was endorsed aiter it had expired ? 

4 Whatis your pian of keeping your pupils at 
work while in schyoi? 

6. Kor what parucular offenses would you inflict 
corporal punishment ? 

EE 


EvERY one feels that there is something finer in 
the cultivated man than anything he has ever said. 
We are taught, and we teach, by something that is 
never uttered in language. 


[Fes., 


SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC MORALS. 


"THE theory that limits the mission of 
our school-teacher to controlling the 


| wills and developing the intellect of the 
| scholar, is perhaps the most pernicious of 
2. When and where did the first Conti- | 


all the errors which may be adopted bya 
modern teacher. For our part, we can never 
admit any position so detrimental to public 
prosperity and degrading to the noblest of 
all the protessions 

Important as intellectual training is to 
nations and individuals, the truth must never 
be lost sight of by statesmen and educators : 
That prosperity depends more on good morals 
than on anything else in our world 

True, that oldest and foremost of all the 
sciences—Ethics—has become so associated 
with Christianity that its place as an inde- 
pendent system is almost ignored, and per- 
all the herculean tasks of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, his elucidations on this matter 
“Study of Sociology’’ de- 


haps ol 


as given In his 


serve most praise, because most useful. 
lhe popular ignorance in relation to the 
antecedent causes of the vices and crimes that 
are practiced in our fair Jand calls loudly for 
method of directing the 


steps of the rising race in the path of recti- 


some successful 


tude, honor and prosperity. One great 
agency in education, the printing press, is 


undecided in its influence. Another instru- 
the palpit, reg irds too often what 
with contempt; 


ment ality, 
it terms “‘dry morality,’’ 
and the public school possesses advantages 
over both of a very important character. 
The law which requires the teacher him- 
self to be of good moral character, recognizes 
But why 
not instruct by precept as well as by example? 


| Why is moral philosophy left exclusively to 


be studied as a technical abstract science ? 
Why are not the multifarious and insidious 
approaches of vice marked and pointed out to 
the unsuspecting young mariner over life’s 
troublous sea? 

There can be no good reason why our 


| young people should be compelled to find 





out for themselves the great facts in relation 
to the influence of temperament, habit and 
association. Every day some who have sat 
in our school-rooms, are enslaved by vices of 
whose approach and power they were ignor- 
ant till foo date! The drunkard’s disgrace 
—the felon’s fall—the rogue’s reward—the 
maiden’s misfortune—all the long sad cate- 
gory of crime, cry out the truth of the He- 
brew seer: ‘‘The people perish for lack of 
knowledge.”’ MANHATTAN. 
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1874.] 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR. 


T the annual meeting of the American 
y Geographical Society, held recently in 
New York, Chief Justice Daly delivered the 
annual address, in which he gave an interest- 
ing review of the ‘‘ Geographical Work of 
the World,’’ during the past year. 

He began with a brief summary of what 
has been done in this country. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE 





Alluding to | 


the coast surveys around the coast of Maine, 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York 
and New Jersey, particularly on the coast 
of Maine and adjacent islands, with which 
have been connected hydrographical labors, 
especially with reference to the tides and 
currents. Special observations have been 
made near North Adams, Mass., for the de- 
termination of terrestrial gravity. ‘Thesame 
kind of general labors have been carried on 
upon the Pacific coast. It hasconsisted of field 
and hydrographic work on the coast of Cal 

ifornia and the neighboring islands and bays; 
the continuation of the important surveys of 
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Prof. Nordenskiold. The exploration of 
the Amazon and its tributaries, and across 
the interior to Lake ‘Titicaca, by Prof. Or- 
ton, of Vassar College, New York, gave us 
a vast amount of information on this hither- 
to unknown territory. ‘Travels in Peru and 
Patagonia were also productive of most im 
portant results. 

In Europe the work of the year has been 
the continuation of great topographical sur 
veys, the value of which was so strikingly 
illustrated in the Franco-Prussian war, 
where the invading force was furnished with 


| such accurate maps of the country that a 


In Asia 


speedy conquest was the result. 


| the past year witnessed the journey of Mr 


from Pekin, through Chinese 


Ney Elias, 


| Tartary to St. Petersburg, Baron Von Rich- 


Columbia river, Puget sound, and the adija- | 


cent bays and inlets, deep sea-soundings, the 

geographical recognizance of the ceast, and 

special surveys of the harbors of Alaska. 
He then proceeded to give an interesting 


account of the various surveys and explora- 


tions of the western territories undertaken 
by the government, and mentioned some ex- 
traordinary archzological discoveries made 
on an island in Lake Okeechobee, in Flo- 


rida ; and in referring to the subject of ar- | 


cheology, he told of the discovery of the 
ancient city of Angcor, in Cambodia, by 
Lieut. Garnier, of the French service. Its 
ruins are distinguishable for their magnifi- 


cence, the elaborateness of the sculpture and | 
| by the exploration « orroborates the truthful- 
ness and accuracy of sacred history 


their extent, the four sides of the principal 
temple measuring two miles and a quarter. 
Wandering through the remains of endless 
roads, buried in forests and jungle, Lieut. 
Garnier came upon the ruins of monument 
after monument, each, if possible, more 
astonishing than the preceding. The archi- 
tecture and sculpture exhibit a very advanced 
knowledge of the arts, and the main temple 
is described as the masterpiece of some un- 
known Michael Angelo. A Chinese traveler 
in 1202 described Angcor asasplendid city, 
and about 300 years later Ribodeneyra re- 
fers to it as an ancient ruin in Cambodia. 
This is all that there is of its history. 

The Polaris expedition, the extraordinary 
escape of Capt. Tyson and his crew, were 
graphically described by the learned judge, 
as also the Swedish Arctic expedition under 





thofen’s explorationsin Northern China, dis 
closing the fact that her coal fields cover 
400,000 miles, and that the supply of iron 
is inexhaustible, and other important explo 
rations had been made in Persia, Afghanis 
tan and Arabia. 

In Palestine the explorations were con 
tinued under the auspices of the English and 
American Societies. Excavations car 
ried on in Jerusalem under Capt. Warren, to 
ascertain the ancient site and plan of the 
city, and fix the locality of places of inter- 
est, were productive of good results, disclos 
ing many ancient inscriptions and objects of 
art and domestic The expedition of 
Capts. Wilson and Anderson resulted in the 
discovery of many ruins heretofore unknown. 
Captain Warner ascertained that the ancient 


now 


use. 


Gaza was three miles nearer to the Mediter 
ranean than the present city. The Pe ninsula 
of Sinai was surveyed by the British Ord 


nance Survey, and the conclusion arrived at 


The Desert of the Exodus wasexplored by 
Prof. Palmer and Mr. Drake, and cairns and 
stone circles were found in great numbers. 
This expedition traced the path of the Is 
raelites in their journey to the Promised 
Land, and discovered ruins of cities, fortress 
es, churches, rock dwellings, etc., many 
of the places still retaining the names they 
had in the days of David. Captain Stewart, 
R. E., has surveyed about 1,600 square 
miles of the country between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Jordan, and other surveys 
are in course of being made. The American 
Society’s expedition, under Lieut. Steever, 
United States army, surveyed and mapped 
600 miles east of the Jordan. All the vari- 
ous explorations and surveys tend to prove 
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the accuracy of the topography given’in the 
Bible. 

From Africa the geographical intelligence 
is not so interesting as the previous year, 
and presents little of interest, save the expe- 


dition of Sir Samuel! Baker to the head-wa- | 


ters of the Nile, and that of Sir Bartle Frere | 


to Zanzibar. ‘Ihe equatorial region in vicin- 
ity of the Galoon was also explored, but the 
party has not been heard from for some time. 
Some distance from Loango, into the interi- 
or, a race of dwarfs are said to exist. ‘The 
operations for the year in Australasia were 
next described by Judge Daly, and the vari- 
ous surveys made by Capt. Morsby, of the 
British Navy, minutely detailed. ‘The explo- 
rations in New Guinea, Formosa, and Cen- 


[ Fes., 


are of doubtful service, even in their mildest 
forms, so ready are they to encourage the 
accursed passion for gaming. Now we cer- 
tainly need to bring out the more active 
class of plays, and men of business and the 
professions would be much better every way 
if they would keep up the spirit and usages 
of their youth by going with their children 


'and young people to the base-ball ground 


| or the bowling alley. 


tral Australia, and the laying of telegraph | 


cables between the Australian continent and 
India completed the list of the geographical 
work for the year 1873. 


— <—————_—— 


ACTIVE ELEMENT IN PLAY. 


JE make, of course, a great mistake if 


we overlook the active element in | 


play, and children and grown persons must 


not get their sport too easily, nor enfeeble | 


themselves by sedentary amusements 


passive voice opens upon us. I[n base-ball, 


Here | 
the important distinction of the active and | 


in cricket, in billiards, in bowling, and in 


quoits, and ftoot-ball, there 1s wholesome 
stir of the limbs and the blood, and also 
good exercise for the perceptions and judg- 
ment. Spinning the top and flying the kite, 
playing marbles and leap-frog, are milder 
sports, yet they have their use for the mind 
as well as the body, and they have a place 
in physical education too important to allow 
any sensible man to despise them. We 
tend generally very much, however, away 
from all.these out-door active plays, and we 
like to get our amusement as easily as possi- 
ble, with the least loss of time or cost of ef- 
fort. Hence the great prevalence of the 
sitting plays, the sedentary recreations. 
These are of various kinds, according as they 
quicken the perceptions and the understand- 
ing at the table, as in the case of draughts, 
backgammon, or the less objectionable 


forms of card-playing ; or as in case of rid- 
dles, and charades and conundrums, they 
stir tle wits; or in the play -of girls with 
dolls and puppets, which start the tancy ; or, 
lastly, in the games of chance, that move 
hope and fear, without calling out any 
worthy action of mind or heart, and which 





[t isthe merest drivel 
to speak of any of these wholesome sports as 
bad because they are sometimes abused. 

It is becoming a very practical question 
how far active sports should become so in- 
tense and personal as to excite emulation 
and influence partizanship, as is often the 
case with our rowing matches and ball-play- 
ing. Here a second distinction, based upon 
emulation and its absence, presents itself. 
Too often these contests cease to be plays, 
and when the victory secures either a valua- 
ble prize or a substantial honor, the sport is 
too serious a business, and sometimes brings 
health and even peace of mind into peril. 
The brave fellows are straining their mus- 
cles to win the day for their color, and no 
work is harder than theirs. Young men 
must indeed be manly, and not mind rough- 
ing it sometimes, and a boat-race is of a 
piece with the scramble of life, and one must 
not be over-dainty in play when we are to 
try our hand and take our chance in the 
‘* rough and tumble’ of the world. It is best, 
however, to give manly plays as much geni- 
ality and harmony as possible. We cannot 
ask young men, indeed, to be content with 
dancing all the time with ladies in sympa- 
thetic round and party regulation. Nor can 
we hope toconfine them to the routine of the 
xymnasium and its feats of turning and climb- 
ing. Military sports meet their active tem- 
per very well, and marching and counter- 
marching with banners and music are better 
aud more friendly exercise than the ever- 
lasting fight for supremacy, whether with 
the oar, or the foot-ball, or the cricket bat. 
It is well to calm the pulses of youth, and 
even of children, by adding plays of repre- 
sentation to active sports, and a finer quality 
of fellowship goes with hearing music, see- 
ing tableaux and pictures, walking in the 
fields, or rowing or sailing quietly amidst 
pleasing scenery, or joining ina social party, 
with its constant change or scenes and per- 
sons and recreatiofis. We ought ‘to make 
more of this style of amusement and try to 
refine and dignify the love of fun in our 
young people by more taste and beauty. 
Dr. Samuel Osgood. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE SCHOOL JOUBNAL. | the Normal School and the several acad- 
; ae jemies of the county are also inserted. 
LANCASTER, FEBRUARY, 1874. ' No county inthe State is moving more stead- 

ily forward than Berks. 


J. P. M’CASKEY 


® —— 


4, P. WICKERSHAM. 
THE officers of the National Teachers’ AN old friend of the JourNAL, William H. 
| Association give notice that the Four- Johnson, of Bucks county, is writing a series 
teenth Annual Meeting will be held in De- of articles in a Newtown paper, on “W hat 
troit, Michigan, on the 4th, sth, and 6th| should be taught in our public schools He 
ays of August, 1874. The Governor of the combats the idea that public school educa 
State, the Mayor of the city, the State and tion should be limited to reading, writing, 
City Superintendents of Public Instruction, and arithmetic, and takes the right ground 
and the Board of Education of the city of that the higher branches should be taught 
Detroit have extended a very cordial invita |!" the public schools wherever it is practi- 
tion to the Association to meet in that place. cable. 
Free use of Assembly Hall has been proffered, | 
and every effort will be made tosecure a suc- 
cessful and profitable meeting. Announce- | 
ments concerning programme, facilities for | 
travel, hotel accommodations, etc., will be 
made in due season. It is not too soon 
for teachers to begin to make arrangements 
to attend thisimportant meeting. Our State | 
must be well represented. Cannot an excur 
sion to the interesting regions of Lake Supe- 
rior be organized in connection with it ? 


THE Superintendent sends us the report 
of the public schools of the city of Wilming- 
ton. Delaware, for the year 1872-3. It is 
one ofthe best arranged and most handsomely 
printed documents of the kind we have ever 
seen, and contains ample evidence showing 
that the school affairs of our neighboring 
city are ina flourishing condition. Wil- 
mington is fortunate in having in her board 
of education a number of enlightened and 
earnest friends of public schools, and Mr. 
| David W. Harlan, the Superintendent, is 


Tue first article in this number, ‘‘ Legis- : 
proving himself an excellent officer. 


lation for the School Department under the 
New Constitution,’’ is from the pen of an 
able and earnest teacher and friend of edu-| TH Maine State Educational Association, 
cation. It is timely and will be read with! at its recent meeting at Waterville, adopted 
interest. The way opens under the new|the following preamble and _ resolutions. 
constitution for the adoption of such amend- | The Maine teachers have evidently got hold 
ments to our school laws as will make our | of some of the principles that lieat the feun- 
system of public instruction a model. Let | dation of our public school systems: 
the suggestions of our correspondent be well; WuHeErkas, It is the sentiment of this Association 
pondered. Let suggestions be made from | that an effective and symmetrical school system must 
aan P , ‘ a , | rest upon a basis of definite principles; that those 
other quarters. Let the whole question be principles will include, rst. Authority—superior in the 
looked at carefully from all sides, and then, | ctate and inferior and co-operative in thetown. 2d, 
by a united effort, the conclusions arrived at Revenue—sufficient in amount, and derived from an 


can be embodied in legislative enactments, | equably adjusted system of state and local taxation. 
3d. Instruction —thorough and practical in character, 


. ‘ and so graded as to give the widest practicable gen- 
Berks county, like Dauphin, has prepared | ¢raj culture, as well as special preparation for teach 
its ** Teachers’ Directory,’’ which contains | ing. 4th. Inspection—state and local, so connected 
an alphabetical list of teachers and officers | as to render it symmetrical and in the highest degree 
. ae , : - ffective, sth. Compulsion—in so far as to make it 

of the boards of directors, with their ad. |¢ 5 I 


i ; TI shers ‘lassi fied -” | certain that no child shall he deprived of his right to 
Gresses. he teachers are classine ac education, through willful neglect of parents or guar 


cording to the grade of their certificates- | dians; therefore 

The salaries paid teachers in the differentdis-{ Resolved, That we rejoice in the progress already 

tricts are given, and proper credit is allowed | wees in coal o' — public instruction into 
. > " armony wilh thes y “Ipies. 

those boards that granted their teachers the | Resolved, That ol cupasiiily recognize, in the es- 

time to attend the county institute. ‘The tablishment of the free high school system, the supply 

names of the members of the faculties of of a great educational want, and as educators and citi- 
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zens will strongly oppose any attempt to repeal the 
law establishing these schools. 

Resolved, That in normal schools and teachers’ 
institutes, we recognize important agencies for pro 
ducing earnest, trained, professional teachers, and 
hope soon to see attendance upon the one or the oth- 
er of them made by law pre-requisite to obtaining a 
certificate or license to teach. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
that an efficient system of county or district supervi 
sion is indispensable to the successful working ofthe 
schools of this state. 


Association 


o 


WORK FOR COLLEGES. 


W E fully endorse the sentiments of the 

the following paragraph extracted 
from the June number of the Popular Science 
Monthly. An effort was made last winter in 
the legislature to authorize a new geological 
survey of this State. Before renewing it, 
let the question be agitated in the interest 
of education and science, not forgetting the 
material interests involved, as to whether 
we have not now, if properly utilized, all 
the force and machinery necessary to carry 
on such a survey. We have a Bureau of 
Statistics in connection with the State gov- 
ernment at Harrisburg, with a chief and 
several clerks ; we have twelve or fifteen col- 
leges with learned faculties ready and wil- 
ling, it is not to be doubted, to undertake 
such a work ; we have in addition, an agri- 
cultural college, a polytechnic college, a 
Franklin Institute, seven State Normal 
schools, and a large number of men versed 
in the different natural sciences scattered 
all over the State. Organization and sys- 
tematic work alone are wanted to 
the most complete and thorough scientific 
exploration of the State that has ever been 
attempted in this country. There is no ne- 
cessity for the constitution of a body of new 
officers for the special purpose of making 
the survey. 
we already have, a vast amount of expense 
will be saved, and the work will prove more 
satisfactory in the end. 

But hear Zhe Monthly : 

Gireat as has been the work accomplished, the 
question may nevertheless be asked, whether the 
State geological surveys are, or have been, organized 
in such a manner as to exert the greatest possible in- 
fluence upon the scientific progress of their respective 
States. As heretofore constituted, they have consisted 
of a director and a number of assistants, who have 
drawn their salaries and prosecuted their labors until 


secure 


the State appropriations have been exhausted. In | 


some instances the work of the assistants has been ap- 
propriated by the director in such a manner that the 
geological survey has appeared to the public to be 
entirely represented in the person of its presiding 


+ sloned 
} signed 
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officer. Granting that this officer is better qualified 
than any one else, it is evident, nevertheless, that a 
geological bureau, thus constituted, must reject a large 
part of the available talent of aState. Still worse, by 
taking possession of the field, and by closing the 
columns of the report to all but the paid officials of 
the survey, many, whose labors might be of great 
value, are rendered indifferent or hostile to the work, 
A bureau framed in the manner above described is 
proper enough in the survey of Territories still largely 
occupied by Indians, but it is by no means suited to 
the condition or needs of a densely-populated State, 
When a dozen flourishing colleges exist within the 
boundaries of a State, is it well that a general geolog- 
ical survey should be made in such a minner as to 
apportion little if any of its work specifically to them ? 
A survey so constituted tends to encourage a dispo 
sition, unfortunately only too prevalent among our 
collegiate professors, to regard their entire duty as 
performed when the labor of teaching is accomplished, 
A few days ago an eminent civil engineer, who in his 
moments of /e7sure has collected one of the finest cab- 
inets of minerals in this country, and has made him 
self a practiced mineralogist, complained that, after 
twenty years of disappointments, he had grown weary 
g doubtful 
colleges for determination, and of receiving no an 
swers after the lapse of many months. As a final 
resort, he has determined new species himself, and 
had the chemical analysis performed by a hard-worked 
chemist in a manufacturing establishment, A large 
part of the work of a geological survey should be as 
to the colleges in a State, and should be vol- 
Every State 


of sendin specimens to prolessors in 


untarily performed by their professors, 
from Maine to Florida should be divided up into col- 
legiate districts, the scientific development of which 


| should be more immediately under the care of a par 


If we properly utilize the force | 


ticular college in the midst ofeach. There is no reason 
why a system of joint effort, which from time imme- 
morial has accomplished such wonderful things for 
religion and social order, should not be equally efh- 
cacious In scientihc matters, 


— <—___—___ 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


fhe following from the New York School 


Journa/ is in the line of much that has 


appeared in this journal within the last year 
or two: 

We have read with peculiar interest a paper laid 
before the late meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
in this city, by the Rev. E. Robin, of Paris, on the 
subject of Industrial Schools as preventives of crime. 
Imperfect experiments in this direction have been 
made in the United States; better triais have taken 
place in England; but in France the results have 
been eminently satisfactory, What these results are 
Mr, Robin tells us in his essay. After showing that 
the French establishments for correctional education, 
otherwise called agricultural colleges, were created 
solely to supply the want which was felt of making a 
first separation in the prisons between the adults and 
the young prisoners, and that they laid the founda- 
tion of a first progress, of which France may justly 
claim the honor, Mr. Robin went on to say that 
France had her excellent law of 1869 in relation to 
young prisoners, our special houses for children, pro- 
visional liberation and patronage, when in England 
the children were still mixed in the prisons with 
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criminal adults. It was only in 1854 that the sepa- 
ration was made in that country, and the English 
have acknowledged that the adoption of the practice 
by them was owing to our example, and that their 
reformatories were founded in imitation of our Peni- 
tentiary Colonies. But having once entered on this 
course after us, they have made a step in advance. 
They soon perceived the necessity of a aew separa 
tion between the children profoundly versed in evil 
courses and those whose errors were caused by want 
of a good education, including in that term religious 
as well as secular instruction. Three years after 
having separated the children from the adults, they 
separated these neglected children from the young 
criminals by instituting for them industrial schools. 
In England, during the past ten yeais, the number 
of reformatories—which had previously been increas 
ing every year—has remained stationary, the number 
being then, as now, 65, whereas the industrial schools 
have, during that period, multiplied rapidly. In 
1860 there were 40 of these, 50 in 1865, gt in 1870, 
and at the end of 1872 the number had reached 100 

Mr. Robin contends, in regard to the organization 
of industrial schoots, that they should be put on ex 
actly the same footing as the primary schools; and 
that the State would thus insure all the advantages 
ofa complete primary education to the children who 
would have their share in the benefit of obligatory 
instruction. In short, they should be really schools 
and not penitentiary establishments. This would be 
the first part of their education. To primary educa 
tion should be added industrial teaching, A child’s 
education is not complete until he has been made fit 
to provide for himself by learning a trade or business. 
The apprentice school thus becomes the complement 
of the primary school. The city of Paris has re 
cently instituted an apprentice school, and has thus 
begun to make practical the idea that general instruc- 
tion must be completed by industrial teaching. Va 
r.ous establishments, similar in kind, exist already 
both in Paris and in the departments known under 
the name of professional schools. The industrial 
school, founded for a special object, would unite the 
two classes of the establishments, z. ¢., the primary 
and professional school. 

These suggestions are valuable, now that this 
question is beginning to attract the attention of phil 


anthropic and political economists in the United 

States. } 
Z -_— ae ed 

HIGHER .EDUCATION OF WOMEN. | 


‘HERE isa growing public sentiment in 
favor of a higher education for woman. 

The following paragraphs on this subject are 
from a late number of the New York Zimes : 
The time is gone by when an English wit could 
say, in reference to women lecturing: “It is like 
dogs walking on their hind legs; they cannot do 
it well, but you are astonished to see them do it at 
all.” The claims of women to the best kind of edu- | 
cation can no longer be dismissed with a smile or a | 
joke. Though these claims mav sometimes be mixed 
up with strange fancies and false pretensions, they 
are always entitled toserious consideration. If what | 


women claim is just, however novel, their demands | 
ought to be granted. 
the way to justice. 

have been set forth with no small 


Prejudice should not obstruct 
The so-called women’s rights | 
amount of wild 
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: talk and pretensions. But thinking men—men of fair 
and liberal minds—are not much affected by that cit 
¢cumstance. They are not slaves to the power of cus 

} tom and routine. When reform improvement 


is called for, even amid confusion and « 


or 


listurbance, 


they look for what there may be good or practical in 
it. Those who have done so in the case of women’s 
rights, who have given their advocates an impartial 
hearing, have not all been converted or convinced ; 


but none of them question at the present moment 
the right of woman to enjoy whatever advantages of 
education the state or society may offer to its mem 


bers. 

As members of society, women should come up to 
the highest standard of usefulness possible ow, 
this end can be obtained only by education, The 
more any woman know 2. the better willshe be jual 


fied to fulfil her destiny The question of fitness 
and limitation will be settled well enough by nature. 
We need not comein with dogmatic authority and 
say, “ This you shall learn; that you shall not.” If 
women attempt to do what they are not fit for, they 
will fail, Failure will make them wiser than any 
argument or set of rules could do, As the object of 
education is to qualify students for a certain work, 
it should be accessible to all who wish to prepare for 
that work; no distinction should be made, apart 
from that of capacity and merit.» Good work will 
always command its price, and get tt The d u 

pointment of poor and insufficient workers will teach 


a lesson profitable to others, if not to tI 


Women seek to participate in the advantages of 


unrestricted education—an education such as is open 
to men. If the demand is just, it should be conced 
ed, Whether they will select what vest, and use 
it to their advantage, must be left to themselve 
Learning is a prize which cannot be justly w thheld 
from any one, Let all who have mbition and ¢ 
pacity secure it. They may turn it to account for 
| thei: own happiness and for the happiness of others, 
or they may not; this is not the question If women 
be wise, they will always select a course of training 
with a due regard to their talents, to their organi 
tion, and to social propriety; they will ¢ ike care n 
to be stranded on an ambitious system of false equal 
ity and independence, inconsistent h with nature 
and social constitution No system of ication 1s 
more powerful than the Parliament of I ind; and 
it has been said that the English Pa n do 
anything, except changing a man m 
a woman into a man, 

In the field of the higher education W en 
Russia has set an example to other n n Co 
leges have been multiplied there under the fostering 
care of Government, where women can learn all they 
wish to know, One of them has a facu mposed 
of twenty-three male and sixteen female prolessot 
Hundreds of students of the fair sex have for years 
enjoyed the advantages of a system calculated to. de- 

, and enable them 


velop all their intellectual facuities, 

laisse writ’ 
to attain by themselves the end of their being within 
the conditions imposed by their sex. 


Such colleges will, by degrees, spring up in all 
countries, and the next generation of women will 
not have far te look for institutions in which instru¢ 
tion will be provided for them in all the higher 
branches of art and science. In the meantime, the 
present generation in this and other countries sufiers 
from a scarcity of such institutions {here are not 


sing demand for 


enough of them to supply the increa 
It would not be fair, as a lady recently 


learning. 
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expressed it, to let women grow old off the insuffi- | find their sympathies enlisted by stories of the birch- 
cient pittance given in the existing female high , 


schools. There ought to be thrown open to them 
the colleges and universities in which our young 
men get their education and diplomas, ‘here seems 
to be no other device possible. Though we are not 
partial to the principle of co-education of the sexes, 
and wish we could in some other way meet the dif- 
ficulty, we do heartily approve of whatever is done 
to make the best sources of knowledge accessible to 
women. They have already been received in several 
colleges, especially in the University of Zurich, since 
1864. Last year they numbered sixty-three students 
of various nationalities. A fear had been entertained 
lest the presence of students of both sexes might oc- 
casion some annoyance or difficulty, but the fear has 
not been realized. It is even asserted that the mod- 
est and earnest demeanor of the young women has 
had a rather beneficial influence on the manners of 
their coarser fellow-students. 


————— 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN NEW 
. YORK. 


SORPORAL punishment was abolished 
some three years ago in the public 
schools of the city of New York. Many 
of the teachers never adhered very strictly to 
the rule, and now all of them seem to have 


grown tired of the experiment. Several | 


months since a petition, signed by 1,200 of 
the leading teachers, was presented to the 
school board asking that the power to pun- 
ish their pupils with the rod be restored to 
them. They allege that the schools under 
their control have suffered greatly in disci- 
pline and in the efficiency of their instruc- 
tion during the three years that the rod has 
not been in use. The board has had the 
matter under consideration, but has not yet, 
we believe, reached a positive conclusion. 
Meantime, the question has been taken up 
by the press of the city and nearly all the 
leading papers have published editorials and 
correspondence on the subject. As reflect- 
ing the general spirit of the discussion, we 
take the following from the Journal of Com- 
merce : 

Few parents, however tenderly they would shield 
their offspring from the teacher’s rod, will seriously 
argue that corporal punishment should be totally ban 
ished from the schools. In their partiality they may 
honestly think their own Ned or Willie manageable 
by kindness at school—though they frankly confess 
that he is fond of fun, high spirited, thoughtless, and 


not always tractable-at home; but they admit that 
the unruly, stone-throwing vulgar Tom and Joe, be 
longing to the family across the street, might be made 


a little better by a touch of the ferule or strap in the 


ing of fractious pupils in the schools Calling up 
recollections of their own youth, they know, from 
vivid experience, that when they received punish- 
ment they merited it; and they suppose that the same 
rule of sin and penalty holds good now in schools 
where the punitive law survives We dare say that 
out of a hundred men who were whipped in the 
schools of twenty or thirty years ago, when the rod 
was the usual, accepted and highly successful means 
of government, ninety-nine will now laughingly ac- 
knowledge that they deserved punishment twice as 
often as they got it ; and they are not aware that the 
youth of the present day are so much sweeter temper 
ed and more angelic in general that they can be con 


ly by the law of love. It is one thing to 
reform school discipline by prohibiting the rod ; it is 
decidedly another thing to 1eform juvenile human 
nature so as to make the rod unnecessary; and the 
latter is the real task to be accomplished before cor 
poral punishment can be safely dispensed with in 
the schools. We would not leave this matter to be 
decided wholly by the teachers, though their opinion 
and advice are worth having, Jere and there we 
may find a teacher, passionate, brutal, entirely incom 
petent to govern a school wisely and well. Such a 
man would be continually resorting to physical force 
if he could have his way. He could make the pupils 
fear, not love, him; and on the whole, though he 


trolled sole 


might maintain the most perfect order in the school, 
he is not the kind of a teacher that we would hold up 
to admiration, and whose views on this subject we 
would take up and follow. But the majority of 
teachers are persons who love the business of educat 
ing; who take a kindly interest in the scholars. and 
who would gladly be spared the trouble and pain of 
chastising them, if it were possible to conduct the 
school on the pacific, non-resistant system. This is 
simply impossible; so say twelve hundred teachers, 
male and female, in the city of New York; and we 
are bound to give them a fair hearing when they pe- 


titlo fort 
tL1t1On IO! 


he restoration of the rod. These teachers 
have had three years’ experience of the “ love”’ plan 


of governing bad boys, and they unanimously declare 
it a failure, not simply as to the refractory youngsters 
themselves, but, worse still, the more docile and ami- 
able class, who are made insubordinate and idle and 
vicious by the unrestrained example of the little mis 
creants In many cases the only remedy has been to 


expel the troublesome boys from the school, turning 


them forth to grow into boorish and dangerous men 
Among the 1,200 teachers who request that corporal 
punishment be revived in the schools, are some who 
voluntarily abandoned it before the board of educa 
tion adopted the by-law of 1870, These teachers were 
misled by book theories, and had really persuaded 
themselves that by the exercise of judgment, firmness, 
and patience they could reduce the most rebellious 
boys to love and obedience, They have given the 
new-fangled plan a faithful trial, and they are among 
the first to solicit permission to take. the back track 

We have been so much impressed by reading the pe: 
tition of the teachers, that we regard the re-introduc 

tion of corporal punishment as the one thing now 
vitally needful to keep the male schools from ruin 


| Our common school system is open to many serious 


hands of the master acting i /oco parentis. Protests | 
against the chastisement of pupils always come from | 


the parents of those who receive it, not from impar 
tial and disinterested persons. The latter, represent- 
ing a natural and healthful public sentiment, do net 


| 
| 
| 
| 


objections; if to these is now to be added the fact 


that the schools are only noisy playgrounds, and that 


| the pupils are indulged in idleness, impudence and 


viciousness, unchecked by wholesome correction, 
then we shall be brought again to consider the 


be 
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question whether the common schools themselves 
should not follow the fate of the old-time rod and be 
abolished. 


We append as matter of interest, in con- 
nection with the discussion, some extracts 
from the report of the committee of the 
board intrusted with the examination of the 
subject : 


Twenty-five of the principals of our Male Gram- 
mar Schools, Primary Departments and Primary 
Schools, have been examined, at considerable length, 
to ascertain their views as to the success of the ex- 
periment of the present system of exclusive moral 
suasion upon the discipline and scholarship of our 
schools. These principals were selected in part by 
lot, and in part by the older and more experienced 
of our teachers, some of whom were known to have 
dispensed with the use of corporal punishment in the 
management of their school before its abolition by 
the board; but the result of the inquiry has shown 
that the unanimous sentiment of these teachers is in 
favor of the restoration to principals of male gram- 
mar and primary departments of the right to inflict 
corporal punishment, under proper restrictions, upon 
willfully disobedient and incorrigible boys, and that 
such a change would be not only highly beneficial, 
but is indispensable to the proper discipline and 
general progress of the schools. 

The main points brought out by our investigations 
are as follows: 

First. Obedience to ordinary commands, relating 
to the customary exercises of the classes, is no longer 
prompt and exact. 

Second. Obedience in matters, calling for self-de- 
nial or submission of the pupil’s wil! to that of the 
teacher, is seldom promptly secured, 

Third. Wilful and defiant disobedience is much 
more common than heretofore, and manifestations of 
ill-temper and ill manners much ‘more frequent. 

Fourth. Insolent behavior and indifference and 
disrespect to all school authority have greatly in 
creased. 

Fifth. Truancy is more frequent. 

Sixth, Personal cleanliness, also the proper care of 
books, slates and other school property, are not as 
easily secured as formerly, 

Seventh, Gross disobedience in all sorts of mat- 
ters, such as to require the interference of some au- 
thority external to the teacher, has greatly increased. 

Eighth. The defiance of parental authority, espe- 
cially in cases of children with widowed mothers, 
has more than doubled, many such boys, proving en- 
tirely beyond control, have drifted out of the schools 
into the street, or workshops, or private schools. 

Ninth. Pupils in the higher classes are less docile 
than formerly, thus. showing that previous school 
training has not tended to form habits of obedience 
and submission. 

Tenth, Teachers have, to some extent, fallen into 
the habit of overlooking offenses committed by boys 
known to be beyond parental contro], and have thus 
lowered their standards of discipline to the injury of 
their pupils. 

Eleventh, Children are ruder, both in and out of 
school, and less self-respectful, than under the old 
system 

Twelfth. Instances of gross and continued ne- 
glect of studies are more frequent, This has nearly 
doubled the labor of the class teachers, while the 
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advancement of the children in a given time has 
been much less, 

Thirteenth. Poor men are often compelled to visit 
the schools to assist in governing their children, often 
at great inconvenience and loss of part of a day’s 
work, and make it a cause of complaint against the 
public schools. Moreover, parental settlement of 
school difficulties, and punishment for school of- 
fenses, have no restraining influence upon othee 
scholars. 

Fourteenth, Teachers resort to questionable expe 
dients to secure that obedience and attention, with 
out which their classes cannot be brought up to 
grade. 

Fifteenth. Juvenile lawlessness, rudeness, pro 
fanity and crime, have manifestly increased since the 
abolition of corporal punishment, thus proving a di 
rectly evil influence upon society in general. 

Sixteenth. A large number of bad children, who 
might have been reformed under the old system, 
have been “ worked out’ of the schools, or taken 
out, and “ put where they could be made to mind.” 

While, therefore, in the opinion of your commit 
tee, this question is one of very serious import, and we 
have no reason to doubt that the tendency elsewhere 
is to imitate the practice which has been lately 
adopted in our schools, dispensing with the use of 
the rod altogether, we feel compelled to say, that the 
experience of our ablest and most successful teachers, 
in and out of our public schools, leads us to the 
opinion that no real practical good has resulted from 
the change, but that, on the contrary, much evil has 
been occasioned by it. The effect of unrestrained 
disorderly conduct, on the part of one pupil in a 
class, is, of itself, sufficient to demoralize the whole 
class. There is at present but one remedy, under 
our rules, for such cases, and that is to remove the 
bad influence and example by expulsion, which re 
sults in turning a bad boy intothe streets. This not 
only does not work a salutary change in the pupil, 
but removes all chances of his permanent reforma 
tion, and in this connection we cannot refrain from 
calling the attention of the board to the fact, that in 
most of the refurmatory institutions in this city, we 


find quite a number of bright boys who have actually 
been placed there ‘simply because their parents, by 
their own confession, could not control them at 


home, and could not have them properly governed in 


our schools, where they ought now to b 


> 


THE SCHOOL-Room. 


\ JE occasionally hear teachers complain that 

they can find no time for certain general 
school exercises, such as language lessons, les- 
sons in natural science, singing, etc., et Cheir 


pupils are backward, and must spend their time upon 
the ordinary lessons of the text-books. So they work 
on conscientiously, patiently, and wonder that they 
do not, after «ll, witness a really rapid and satisfac 
torily thorough progress in their school They won- 
der, too, that their neighbor has taken a more back- 
ward school, given lessons in language, lessons upon 
nlants, animals and inorganic things, and to crown 
all, brought about a good understanding of arithme- 
tic, geography, reading and writing. It was the spirit 
which led the successful teacher to adopt language 
composition writing, 


lessons, object lessons and 
which found its way into her pupils and bore down 
all obstacles.—AMinnesota Teacher. 
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STREET EpUCATION.—A city missionary visited an 
unhappy man in jail, awaiting his trial for-a State 
prison crime, “Sir,” said the prisoner, the tears 
fast running down his cheeks, “ I had a good home 
education; it was my street education that 
me, I used to slip out of the house, and go off with 
the boys in the street ; in the street I learned to lounge; 
in the street I learned to swear; in the street I 
learned to smoke; in the street I learned to gamble; 
in the street I learned to pilfer. Oh, sir, it is 
street the devil lurks to work the ruin of the 
young !” 


ruined 


in the 





THOROUGHNESS IN TEACHING.—Do not be in 
haste to get over much ground, The old proverb 
“The more haste the less speed ’’—wi!l certainly 
prove true when applied to study. With too many 
teachers the most prominent questions are the fol 
lowing: How many pages can we go over this term 
How many books can we go through : 


] 


4 T rue pro 
gress is not to be measured by the number of pages 
goné over. Those who go fastest generally learn 
the least. There is a mine of gold in every page of 
a good text book, but the pupils must get beneath 
the mere surface or they will never acquire the true 
riches of learning. ‘Not how much, but how well,” 
is an excellent motto for every school to work by. 
Let short lessons be given, especially when the pu 
pils commence a new study. Many fail in this re 
spect, and the result is, poor recitations—no life 

no interest—study becomes irksome and the school 
a prison. How often pupils are pushed rapidly for 
ward until they reach a place in the book, when it 
seems they can neither go backward nor forward. 


It is then that they become disheartened, give up in 
despair—and plead with their parents to be kept out 
of school, preferring hard work to study. Short 


lessons and frequent reviews will help to make thor 
ough scholars. Better a few ghly 
mastered than a mere smattering of many things. 
What pupils learn thoroughly is their own, and what 
they pass over with a bare understanding of it re 
mains the property of another. More important 
than the mere acquisition of knowledge 
tion of habits of thoroughness. Such habits will 
prove of constant use all through life—no 


things thoroughly 


the forma 


matter 
what the business or profession. H 
POLITENFSS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM.—Th«e 
refinement and courtesy should mark all the inter- 
course between the members of the school, and be 
tween teacher and pupils. No matter how great the 
scholastic attainments of a teacher—or how rapid 
the progress of the pupils in the various school stud 
ies, if the cultivation of the 
and habits of the pupils be ove: looked, the teacher 
neglects that part of his work which is the most im 
portant. It is not by frequent lectures on etiquette, 
or by reading daily to the school, extracts from the 
writings of Chesterfield, that these matters are to be 
taught, The teacher must lead the way by his own 
example, and if this prove what it ought to be, there 
will be little trOmble with the school. It is to be re 
gretted that teachers are still to be found, who are 
slovenly in their dress, and exceedingly coarse in 
their manners and conversation. By any or all of 
these we are not only enabled to read the true char- 
acter of the teacher, but we know what we may ex 
pect of a school, It is often possible to tell what the 


utmost 


conversation, manners 


merits of a recitation will be by the manner of the 
pupils in coming to class, and the teacher’s skill to 
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conduct a recitation is often shown by Azs manner, 
even before he asks a question, H, 
LITERARY SOCIETU [he importance of literary 
societies cannot be overestimated. They offer to the 
young advantages which they cannot otherwise ob- 
tain It is 
; offered, espe ially whena debating 


well for young men to utilize the advan 
taye thu society is 
connected with the literary society. Most of the men 


who are now celebrated in the pulpit, and at the bar, 


commenced at literary and debating societies, and 


1 oO det vate any 


uestion satisfactorily requires careful reading and 


ometime n a very humble way. 


miutcl eful information can be obtained in that 
way Many years ago,in a city not a thousand 


miles from Lancaster, a printer’s apprentice said to 


the wife of his employer, Miss X -: “]T wish I 
knew hat to do with my evenings” ‘ W hy,” re 
sponded the lady, an educated and intelligent wo 
man, “why, Will, don’t you start a deb: ting SOCl- 
ety ? ‘Oh, I couldn’t,” he replied, “there are 


only two or three of the boys at the office know any 
” « That is enough,’’ said the 
I will help you all I can.” Thus 
society. 


lady, ** just go on ; 


encouraged, the young man organized the 
ipidly in numbers and importance. The 


id, thought and rose gradually higher 


It grew 
young man re 
until to-day he edits one of the “ giant dailies” and 
is a power in the land. 


If | pils could realize the influence which the 





participation in debates, etc,, may exercise upon their 
life in the future they would eagerly embrace every 
opportunity t discharge the duties which literary 
societies require of their members. Aves have 
ela in Demosthenes and Cicero lived, and yet 
their writings are models for all who would perfect 
themselves in oratory, Let young men keep these 
f th mind nd never neglect an oppor 
ty to improve the advantages which may offer, 
! W consider the literary society in impor 
t t ntality in their mental devel: pment, 
Fe M V. MOORE, 
Ki ARTEN EpucaTion.—A friend of Kin- 
dergarten education thus defines its purpose : 
] t v ¢ p the child ind all it jac ilties, 
hecking all propensities to evil, in a natural 
ner: the ** New Education” may bé regarded as 


to the treatment of plants by the yarden- 


It to associate children with children, in a pure 
1 


e, amid pleasant surroundings and under 


i v li mce, 
It to afford children all rational enjoyment pro 
per them, to supy ly them with toys and games, 


ig with them,to play with them he toys, 


gan ng id plays being all covert instruments 
ol ] ion 

Iti promote children’s healthful activity ; later 
to awaken their imagination gradually to the influ 
en f the beautiful, the true and the good; to en 
courage their imitative capacity; to watch the de- 
velopment of their reason; and to give those proper- 


ties free exercise and a right direction; in other 
p children from within outwards. 


It is to prevent any undue strain on children’s 


Ww » Oo levelop 


powers mental or physical—to teach by means of 


object lessons involved in plays rather than by books, 
It is to induce a well-balanced mind, to discern 
and bring out gently but surely any latent aptitude 


for intellectual acquirements or manual skill. 
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It is to apply the maternal instinct intelligently, to | tive importance of it, and just how much time he can 


make the conscientious mother in easy circumstances 
her child’s tiue educator during its tenderest years, 

It is to relieye parents of narrow means partially 
of the charge of their very young children for part of 
the day, and during that time to train them properly. 

It is finally to prepare children for school, to fit 
them for learning more readily, to sow the first seeds 
that are to yield adnits of a sound mind in a sound 
bedy— good citizens and true Christians, 


> 


TEACHING vs. HEARING LESSONS, 
H. B. BUCKMAN, A. M,, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Che one who is familiar with schools, the first 
a class, almost the first word spoken, reveals the 
character of the work done in it. Power and skill, 
or the lack of these, are shown in everything done, 
and felt in the very air. Both manner and results 
bear the unmistakable want of a master, or the | 
equally clear signs of an apprentice or a trifler. And 
this whether the work of a class be a “* common” 
a “higher” subject; whether the lesson of the day 
be a familiar one or a new topic. A long visit may 
increase interest in the class or the subject and may 
source of power, but the fact of good 
teaching in distinction from mere hearing of lessons 
is apparent on the face of things. It may not be 
possible to put all the points of this difference into 
words, for we and feel the force of that 
which we cannot state as a formal precept for another 
to follow, but some elements of it may be separated 
from the complex whole. 

1. It is immediately apparent that class and teacher 
now come together for some definite purpose. Each 
expects something of the other. The pupil is under 
a of responsibility to the teacher and the | 
teacher to the pupil, and each will hold the other to | 
his duty, ‘There is an air of business, an attitude of 
attention, a silent but effective demanding or rather 
expecting of attention and effort aud of preparation 
of all that was required, together with a manifest 
readiness t» be patient without sacrifice of thorough- 
ness, to be rigid in requirements and conciliatory in 
No time is 


or 


disclose the 


olten see 


sense 


manner, that give appearance of results. 
wasted in delay, in dawdling, in asking and answer- | 
ing Everything needed in the 
class has been brought to the class, and everything 
required for use—map, pointer, crayon, paper and 
pencils hand. No time is wasted in getting 
into order, or discussing ‘‘how far we went yester- 
day,’ or whether, ‘this was to be skipped,” or in 
reminding the teacher that he promised to do this 
and that left over from last week. The teacher and 
the class have met for something understood by them 
both, and then proceed at once to do it. 
2 The teacher knows the lesson, and knows it in 
such a way that he could recite as he requires the 
pupil to recite. He does not need to keep his eye 
on the book and his finger on the place. He can do 
without @ book, except as problems may be taken 
from it, or sentences given for analysis, or as it con- 
tains the text to be translated, It more frequently 
lies on the desk for occasional reference than is fol- 
lowed letter by letter. It is evident that the teacher | 
is master of that part of the subject, that he sees how | 
it grows out of a preceding part and prepares the 


needless questions, 


is at 





glimpse of a class-room, the first movement of 


afford to spare upon it, His questions show this; his 
explanations clear, right to the point, sharp and 
sharpening, confirm it; the manifest confidence of 
the class in his statements and the eagerness with 
which they seize and appropriate instruction make it 
plain that they are in the habit of receiving posilive 
statements which will bear close questioning, and 
which will apply directly to the case in hand. 
tions asked are for information, not “to catch the 
the pupil knows that he will be « xpected 
nd that 


(Jues 


teacher; 
to be sure of what he claims to understand, ; 


the teacher will not be satisfied until every point is 
mace clear to all. 

3. Teaching does more than to ask all the ques- 
| tions in the book, more than to go all round the 
| class in order every day, more than to call for all the 

words of the text. It finds out, now in this way and 
now in that, dow much the pupil kn not how 


| Can repeat. 


way for what follows, and he has estimated the rela- J truth. When the child says, “J can’t 


many words he can say; what application of know 
ledge he can make, not merely how many rules he 


The teacher’s knowledge is of things, 


not of words; he sees things in their uses and in 
their relations, and they become to him signs not of 
learning only, but of wisdom as well. And as face 
answers to face in the water, so the knowledge of the 
pupil, when a subject is finished, is seen though in 
different degrees to answer to his own knowledge. 
4. The teacher’s knowledge of a subject is also 
of such sort that it gives him the basi | needed 
explanations and illustrations. He knows where dif 
ficulties lurk and how they can be met. He antici 
pates that such a step may be too much to take at 
once and divides it intotwo. He sees the negd of 


some special illustration to aid in grasping a princi 


ple, and he inserts what will give neces light, 
He knows how much the senses enlighten the mind 
and he puts a hard question with some semsz/e an- 
swer. He does not expect a child to un nd the 
“book definition of horizon unless has first 
called attention to the fact that the earth and the 

ym the 


sky do appear to meet at a certain distan 





observer. He does not ppose that many learners 
will ** know for certain’’ how net-veined leaves diffe: 
from others unless the two have been compared, nor 

| that they will know how “to write a iposition ” 
without information about the subject He has 
had experience of all the trials of a nd i 
ready to “bear a hand” when othe for it, 
You may see how quick he is to vary yn, to 

|} add to an explanation, to lead the pu to the 
light, to help him to perceive how tl follows 
that. His fertility of resources will not | more 
than his readiness to notice just when those resources 

| must be used, and when the pupil sho left to 
his own devices. 

5. It compels—or shall it be rather § nspir . 
pupils to use their own powers and does not allow 
them to suppose that all the heavy loads are to be 
carried by the teacher, but of all, the pupil must 


carry his part, and of most, the whol 


studies, the pupil wrestles with difficultic 


é Phe pupil 
5, the Pp ipil 


tries and tries again, and in the end, the pupil gains 
the victory. He is aided, he is guided, he is encour 
aged, and that is all; he does the work he is 
held up firmly to it and not allowed to flinch Just 
here, perhaps, more than anywhere else, the power 
of a true. teacher is shown. When a child says, “I 
don’t know,” the hearer of lessons simply /e//s him; 
' the teacher compels him to look, least, for the 


do this,” the 
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former does it for him; the latter sets him at work 
to do it for himself. When the child is indifferent 
and careless, the one weakly does his task for him 
or lazily lets it go undone; the other by means as 
various as the resources of a fertile and earnest 
mind, stimulates, provokes, urges him to do his own 
task, for he will accept that of no substitute. 
NY. £d. Fournail. 


> 


LESSONS IN PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 
BY LUCY D, HAMPTON. 
: I ‘O prepare a child to enter with intelligence upon 
the study of geography, (1) give him an idea of 
distance by teaching him to measure, usingfor the unit 
of measurement both linear and square inches, feet, 





yards, and miles; (2) of the cardinal and semi-cardi- | 


nal points of the compass; (3) of position, including 


| mere words, 


the position of places with respect to each other, and | 
as determined by the points of the compass; (4) of | 
the mode of representing distances in various scales. | 


This step embraces matter sufficient for mary les- 
sons. The teacher, provided with a foot-rule, can 
make lessons in measuring alone interesting and in 
structive for weeks. Some of the class should draw 
marks as long, half as long, and twice as long as the 
unit of measurement in the hands of the teacher? 
then others should determine the accuracy of the 
work by measuring the marks; thus both the eye and 
the hand are trained. Objects should be presented, 
and their length judged and measured by the chil- 
dren, until the eye and judgment are trained to 
determine length with considerable accuracy. The 
children will be amused at first with their mistakes, 
and afterward interested in seeing how nearly right 
they can guess 

Let any 
pupils the 
ous answ: 
not then 5; 
earth’s surf 
and water, until the idea of extent has been devel 


“her of a third-reader class ask her 
#tof a man. and she will receive vari 
m three to thirty feet. 
ed to comp ehend the vastness of the 
und of the various divisions of land 


oped by measurement. 

The points of the compass should be fixed by lead 
ing the child to observe t he course of the sun. In 
this latitude the direction of the sun in rising and 
setting mark with sufficient accuracy the points east 
and west. From these the direction of the other 
points is easily obtained, or from the position of the 
sun at noon, and the polar star or the magnetic nee 
dle. Require the children to tell the direction o1 
streets with which they are familiar; to walk or 


Children are | 


point to the east, west, north or south, Continue | 


the exercise untilthe ideais well fixed in their minds 
The position of the objects is best taught by draw 
ing on the slates the boundaries of the school-room 
and placing in the figure the various objects in the 
room ; afterward the school yard and familiar por 
tions of the city should be drawn in the same way 
These plans may be called maps. If in the map of 
the room already before us, one inch represents each 
foot of the room, draw another in which a half-inch 
represents the same distance. The children will 
observe that a smal! plan is as good as a large one if 
the parts are in proportion, and will draw in any 
scale the teacher may designate. 
SECOND STEP. 
Acquaint the child with the elements of geographi- 
cal description by directing his attention to the fea- 


[Fes., 


tures of the landscape around him, and putting him in 
possession of the terms by which these are denoted, 
A child of eight or ten years will have acquired many 
geographical facts; he will have observed ponds, 
springs, and rivers; plains, hills, and valleys; 
men, animals, and plants. He is familiar with the 
change of seasons; with rain, snow, and ice. The 
teacher should only develop other ideas based on 
sy the aid of pictures the child’s idea of a 

Here we must 
viz.: base, foot, 


these. 
hill can be expanded into a mountain. 
stop to learn the names of the parts ; 
sides, summit; that a number linked together forma 
chain ; their uses; their covering; the animals found 
on them; that the climate varies with the height. 
The child quickly forms a conception of a lake when 
told that it is a large pond and will take pleasure in 
naming the uses of lakes. Illustrate all the parts of 
the landscape in this way instead of giving abstract 
definitions, and children will have ideas instead of 
The child’s observation of his own 
neighborhood gives him the elements out of which 
the whole is made. We thus proceed from the 
known to the unknown. 
THIRD STEP. 

1. Present the surface of the earth as a whole by 
means of a globe. 2. Satisfy the intelligence of the 
child by demonstrating the rotundity of the earth, 
using the most familiar proof. 3. Lead the child to 
observe the distribution of land into continents and 
of water into oceans, and the proportion of one to 
the other; the distribution of continents into coun 
tries and of oceans into seas; the chief features of 
countries, such as rivers, mountains, plains, deserts. 
und coast-lines ; and of seas, such as gulfs or bays and 
islands, and to learn names; the most remarkable 
vegetable, and animal productions; the 


mineral, 
chief occupations of the people, and their character 
and habits. 4. Explain lines of latitude and longi 


tude by making the child feel the want of them in 
order to define position 

The teacher should establish a connection of 
geography with daily life Phe newspaper will 
upply illustrations Phere is scarcely an issue of 
ny newspaper, which does not name events taking 
place in foreign lands in which our well-being or 
honor is involved, 

What a vivid impression the geography of Cuba 
would now make on the minds of our pupils after 
listening to an account of the capture of the Vir 
nius! 

Should the pupil leave school without advancing 
further than this primary course, he will carry away 


gi 


with him such a knowledge of the subject as will serve 
He will know 


enough to read with intelligence, and to discourse 


him for most of the purposes of life 


on subjects of general interest much more, we think, 
than if he had begun the subject with some pages 
of definitions concerning the planetary relations of 
the earth, government, races of men, and changes of 


Morton's Monthly 


seasons. 


a 


DIRECTORS’ COLUMN. 


E intend hereafter, as circumstances 
favor, to devote one or more of the 
JOURNAL’s columns to the statement and dis- 


cussion of the duties and work of school 
directors. We are justified in so doing both 
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by the importance of the subject and the 
constantly increasing number of directors 
into whose hands THE JOURNAL goes. We 
even dare to hope that the time is not far 
distant when we can in this way once a 
month, have a frank, pleasant talk about 
school affairs with every school director in 
the State. Nor do we desire that all the 
talking shall be on one side. We will be 
glad to hear from directors themselves. Let 
them state what they think with entire free- 
dom. 

We have our own opinions on most 
educational questions, it istrue; but we look 
at them from one stand-point: looked at 
from a different one and these views may not 
seem unmixed with error. ‘The exact truth 
can be reached, perhaps, by reasoning to- 
gether. May we expect to hear from direc- 
tors in different parts of the State? Ques- 
tions, statements of results, suggestions, 
arguments—all will find a welcome place in 
this column. 

DirECTORS AT INSTITUTES. —It is very grat- 
ifying to notice the increased number of di- 
rectors in attendance at the teachers’ insti- 
tutes the present season: They not only show 
their interest in education in this way, and 
obtain valuable information ; but they learn 
what is done at an institute and whether the 
teachers in their employ are likely to be 
profited thereby. We have been particularly 
pleased with the reports that have reached 
us in respect to the proceedings of ‘* Direc- 
tors’ Day.”’ 

At the annual institutes of many coun- 
ties a day is specially appointed for the con- 
sideration of subjects appertaining to the 
duties and work of directors. This is called 


DEPARTMENT. 





Directors’ Day, and we have heard of fifty, | 
a hundred, and even one hundred and fifty | 


directors being present and participating in 
the proceedings. In some counties the plan 
has been adopted of having a separate meet- 
ing of directors in the forenoon, and a com- 
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ScHOOL DirREcToRs are the guardians of the 
educational interests of the children of their 
respective districts; and their duty is not 
wholly performed when they provide school 
houses, appoint teachers and invite the chil- 
dren of the district to attend school. They 
ought in addition to do what they can to 
bring absent children to school. It a 
shame to allow, if it can be helped, a single 
child to grow up in ignorance. We have 
in our mind’s eye a district in which there 
are two or three cotton mills. Several hun 
dred children from ten to fifteen years of 
age, work in these mills; but few of them go 
to school, many of them cannot read or write 
and others can barely do so, scarcely one 
among them is a reasonably good scholar, 
all are being rapidly converted into a kind 
of human machines forearning money. And 
yet school directors live in sight of these 
mills, know all the facts stated, and up to the 
present time have made no effort to correct 
the wrong done to the children. Are they 
true to their high trust? Or, is any school 
director true to his trust who does not do 
what he can to prevent a single child in his 
district from growing up in that blind ig 
norance which is so often the fruitful parent 
of misery and crime. 


1S 


Pror. BALL, of the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale College, writes: Why is it 
that a majority of our apprentices are of for 
eign parentage? Why is it that American 
boys are growing too proud to ‘‘learn a 
trade ?’’ Is not the cause found in the fact 
that our whole system of education has quite 
ignored an industrial life? The only legiti 
mate result of our educational system will be 
the production of lawyers and doctors, or at 
least, clerks and school teachers. In conse 
quence of this defect, children receive the 
impression that education has no bearing 


| upon mechanics ; that a trade is only manual 


bined meeting of directors and teachers in | 


the afternoon. 
ever we have seen it skillfully carried into 
effect it has proven a decided success. 

To attend institutes, and indeed to look 
after the school interests of a istrict, requires 
both time and money ; and fortunate is the 
State that has large numbers of public-spir- 
ited citizens willing to make any needed 
personal sacrifice to secure to our children 
the benefits of a good education, and the 
claim is only just that Pennsylvania is in 
this class. 


We like this plan, and where- | 


drudgery. The result is, that our boys se 
lect the most effeminate employments in 
preference to manly mechanical work. 
When our educational system furnishes 
our youth with some intelligent preparation 


| for the prosecution of industrial labor, the 





trades will be filled by a more cultivated 
class of young men, and our boys will blush 
to be found selling pins and needles; but 
they will not be ashamed to be seen using the 
hammer and chisel 

Prof. Ball is a strong advocate o 
troduction of Drawing as a branch of instruc- 
tion in our public schools. This he thinks 
would serve as a basis for industrial training, 


f the in- 
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GREAT complaint was made by directors | 
at their meeting in connection with the 
teachers’ institute of Lancaster county, of the 
inconvenience and anfoyance that arose 
from the frequency with which teachers 
broke their engagements. A number of ex- 
amples were given where teachers had made 
contracts to teagh, and afterwards, owing to 
more favorable offers elsewhere, broke them. 
It isscarcely necessary to remind teachers 
that such conduct is not only illegal but im- 
moral. If directors thus treated chose to do 
so, they could recover damages by a suit at 
law. The Lancaster county directors thought 
they could correct the evil by requesting the- 
county superintendent to annul the certifi- 
cates of all teachers breaking an engagement 
without justifiable cause, and they unani- 
mously passed a resolution to that effect. 


—_—_—_ > —_—__——_ 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


REV. M. B. SLOAN, 
HE schools of Pittsburgh and Allegheny City 
were closed for two weeks during the “ holi- 
days,” and have now resumed with increased interest 
and numbers. In many towns and townships 
throughout Western Pennsylvania the schools close 
only for Christmas and New Year, and even then, in 
some instances, we are told, the teacher is obliged to 
“make up” for those days. Here, however, a more 
liberal policy prevails. Teachers are employed for 
the entire year, and whenever the school authorities 
order a vacationno deduction is made from salaries. 
The school for Mechanical Drawing, authorized 
some time since by the Central Board of Education, 
was inaugurated Moaday evening, Jan. 5, 1874 
Supt. Geo. J. Luckey made an address, stating the 
design of the school to be to furnish young men pursu 
ing their trades, and others, an opportunity to more 
fully qualify themselves for their different avocations, 
Addresses were made by Dr. Karns and others. The 
school will be held in the Ralston school house. 
There were 49 names enrolled the first evening. 

INSTITUTES.—The Washington county institute | 

was held this year at Canonsburg, begining Dec, 22 
As it had always been held at Washington prior to | 


, 


a 


jap 
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this, it was feared by many that there would not be 
the usual attendance. But in this they were mistaken, 
for it was one of the largest and best ever held in the 
county. The instructors were Prof. B. G. Northrop 
and Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl. Lectures were de- 
livered by Prof. Northrop and Rev. Geo, P. Hays, 
Supt, Wm. G. Fee presided, with Rev. C. L. Ehren- 
field as Vice President, and Warren B. Rush as Sec 
retary. Messrs. T. M. Potts & Co. published a daily 
of the Canonsburg Hera/d during the institute, which 
added much to the interest of the meeting 

The Westmoreland county institute was held at 
Greensburg, commencing December 2d, and was 
distinguished for its large attendance and enthusi- 
asm. Supt. H. M. Jones occupied the chair. The 


| instructors were Dept. State Supt. Curry, Prof. A. 


N. Raub, of Lock Haven, and Mr. Smith, of West- 
minster College. Many ef the teachers participated 
in the exercises of this institute, not only by joining 
in the various discussions, but also by submitting 
written reports on different subjects relating to their 


calling, ‘There are, to our mind, two extremes to be 
' avoided in conducting institutes, viz.: the “ home 
talent” and the “foreign talent” theories, Supt, 


Jones took the desirable mean between these two ex- 
tremes, and with good results. 

The Beaver county institute was held at Beaver, 
commencing Dec. 29th. County Supt. M L Knight 
presided, Prof. F. A. Allen, of Mansfield State Nor- 
mal school was the only instructor from abroad, the 
teachers of the county occupying much of the time. 
Prof. M. E, Scheibner, of the Beaver Seminary gave 
instruction in mathematics. There was a large at- 
tendance of teachers and citizens, The Music-page 
Supplement of 7he Fournal was used to a good 
purpose here. We have seldom heard better singing 
it an institute. 

[he teachers of the city of Altoona held their 
unnual meeting during the week beginning January 


sth. The instructors were Messrs. Robt, Curry, 
Henry Houck, J. W. Shoemaker and Edward 
Brooks. Most excellent music was furnished by 


Prof. H. L. Brooks, and his choir of teachers. 
We were informed that Prof. Brooks gives daily 


| instruction in music to the schools of Altoona, and is 
paid for so doing by the pupils of the city, who give 


penny each day forthat purpose. This would cer- 
tainly answer the question which is sometimes raised 
by conscientious persons as to where the author ity 
for teaching music is obtained. Supt. Miller is now 
quite feeble from the infirmities of age, having been 
1 teacher for more than fifty years, being now seven- 
ty-three years old. 


~~ 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, } 
HARRISBURG, February, 1874. J 


N the statement concerning reports and certificates | 

published in the November number of the Jour- | 
NAL, it appears that some injustice was done the good 
county of Lancaster and her efficient superintendent. 

It was then stated that Lancaster, among other | 
counties, had one report out. Reference was had to 
the report of Lincoln district, in that county, Super- 
intendent Shaub writes, Nov. 1gth, that “ diligent 
inquiry fails to reveal a legal district known as ‘ Lin- 
coe school district.’”” With the exception of this 


) nondescript district, Lancaster had all her reports on 


| file September 3oth. 


THE post-office address of Supt. A. D. Glenn, of 
Armstrong county, is changed from Eddyville to 
Kittanning, Mr. Glenn having, we believe, removed 
to the latter place, 


INVALID PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES. 


MAny of the professional certificates sent to this 
department with applications for permanent certifi 
| cates have to be returned to the holders, because not 
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valid—the time for which they were issued having | 


expired. In order that all interested may know how 
long a professional certificate licenses the holder to 
teach, we quote from the law as found in the Digest 
of 1873, School Laws and Decisions, see CXLII, 
page 129, “A professional certificate shall license 
the holder to teach in the county, city or borough 
where issued during the official term of the county, 
city or borough superintendent issuing it, and for one 
year thereafter.’’ All professional certificates, there 
fore, issued prior to the first Monday in June, 1872, 
expired on the first Monday of June, 1873 ‘In the 
same section above referred to, the law further pro- 
vides how professional certificates may be renewed 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


! 


j 
| 


In all such cases, whether the applicant be re-exam- | 


ined or not, the superintendent, if he see proper to 
continue the professional certificate, is required to 
give a new one, as no other will be recognized by 
this department. 
> 
GOV. HARTRANFT ON SCHOOLS. 


\HE friends of public schools through- 
out the State have read with peculiar 
pleasure the excellent remarks concerning 
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necessity of establishing Normal schools wherein 
students are specially qualified and trained for teach- 
ing is conspicuously shown in these statistics, and it 
is a gratification to know that twelve of these useful 
institutions have been erected or are in process of 
erection in various parts of the State, and when all 
are furnished with an able corps of instructors, we can 
confidently hope the graduates therefrom will largely 
contribute to supply this pressing need of good and 
competent teachers. To afford some inducement, 
however, to teachers to prepare themselves for the 
duties of their profession, and some assurance of the 
public appreciation of the difficult, responsible and 
delicate work they perform, | am satisfied they should 
receive increased compensation, 

Dissatisfaction exists also and complaint is made 
about the frequent changes of school books, entailing 
expense upon parents, and subjecting pupils to novel 
and perplexing methods of acquiring lessons that 
mystify more than they instruct, 

There seems to be an urgent demand for more 
training of a technical kind, that will fit children for 
mechanical pursuits and the practical duties of life, 
I suggest, therefore, that school boards be author 


| ized tu make provision for giving instruction in In 


‘**schools,’’ contained in the late message of | 


Governor Hartranft. They are judicious 
and well-timed. The Governor at once, 
with all the dash of the true soldier, places 
himself in the very van of the great move- 
ment that has for its object the education of 


the whole people, and all interested may rest | 


assured that there will be no backward step | 


during his administration. 
paragraphs in full: 

The interesting report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools will command your thoughtful at- 
tention because of the important subject of which it 
treats, and the many valuable suggestions it contains. 
Pennsylvania, it willbe observed, is making decided 
progress in the cause of education, increasing the 
number of schools, enlarging each year the sphere of 
instruction, extending the time within which school 
ing may be obtained, and supplying more of the con- 


We quote his 


veniences necessary for the comfort and health of | 


scholars and teachers, For years, in this State, 
doubts of the practicability of a system of public 
schools beset and crippled the cause of education, 
but judicious and careful management has happily 


dissipated all this mistrust, and our people are now | 
united in the conviction of the utility and wisdom of | 


free and universal instruction. Those concerned in 


. . . ° — | 
the administration of public affairs are expected to | * 
| his report, with the additional suggestion that when 


devote to the vital problems of education the time and 
consideration they deserve, and I have no doubt that 
the present legislature will look into and provide 
remedies for many of the deficiencies that still exlst 
in our present school system, Prominent among the 
lefects is the lack of proper training and other quali- 
fications of the teachers of the schools. ‘‘ Of the 15,- 
003 teachers receiving certificates to teach during the 
year, ouly 374 were found to have a ¢horough knowl- 
edge of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography and 
ee and that practical preparation for their pro- 
ession which insures success,” is the startling decla- 
ration made by the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, There must certainly be a radical change 
in this regard, if we would have our children attain 
even the rudiments of an ordinary education. The 


dustrial and drawing, both day and 
evening schools; also, that schools be established 
wherein may taught, or 
made for such instruction in connection with schools 
already established, so that skilled mechanics 
graduated, and the principle inculcated that there is 
nothing ungracelul or undignified in honest and hard 
labor, and that the handiwork of the skillful artisan 
will confer in the future as noble a title as to 


mechanical in 


trades be arrangements 


can be 


any be 


achieved in professional callings, 


More thorough examination of the subject strength 
ens mein the conviction that the State must ad ypt 
some mode to compel the attendance of those chil- 
dren whose parents are unwilling or unable to allow 
their offspring tu avail themselves of the benefits out 
school system affords. ‘The solution of 
tant question presents grave difficulties, but I expect 
to see them all surmounted. 
vised to snatch 


this impor- 


Some plan must be de 
the 
idleness and crime to which ignorance will consign 
them. 
our penitentiaries never attended schools, or had the 
Is 


unequal to the task of rescuing the children of the 


these children trom ireer of 


by far the greater portion of the inmates of 


advantayes of education, modern civilization 


indigent and the criminal trom such a fate ? 

The views expressed in the report of the Superin 
tendent of Common Schools upon this very point, 
embrace, in my opinion, a feasible plan to secure the 


attendance at schvol of every child in the State, and 
I earnestly solicit your consideration of that part of 


these poor or vagrant children are gathered into 
schools or homes, that the industrial plan be engrafted 
upon the conduct of these institutions, so that those 
taught may also acquire useful trades, 
shows that a man thoroughly acquainted with a trade 
is secure’ against many of the temptations that open 


Observation 


| the doors of the prison to great numbers whose hands 


are unskilled, and who are unused to any steady or 
exacting labor, In the able and comprehensive report 
of the Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary for 1372, 
among Other details of value is found this signifi 
cant statement: that of the 240 convicts admitted to 
the prison during the year 1871, 90 per cent. had never 
been apprenticed, and 56 per cent. had never attended 
school. These figures are eloquently and painfully 
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suggestive of the relation that imdolence and ig. 
norance bear to crime. 
> 
RECENT DECISIONS. 
N the court of common pleas of Luzerne 
county, Judge Harding recently de- 

cided as follows : 

1.—The provision in the school law authorizing the 
directors of adjoining districts to establish “ joint 
schools, 
is not large enough to warrant the expense of estab- 
lishing and maintaining separate schools; but, by 
uniting the two, a number is reached which meets 
the contemplation of the statute, 

2.—While school directors are necessarily clothed 
with large discretion in the management of the public 
schools which will not be repressed on the part of the 
courts by anything less than a generous and liberal su 
pervision, still, it is a mistake to assume this discretion 
is unlimited Judicial authority may be invoked as 
successfully to restrain all the illegal acts of school 
directors, as it may be to restrain official wrong 
doing from any other quarter, or by any other class 
of men: it may be invoked likewise to compel school 
directors to discharge their duties under the law. 

3-—School directors have neither authority nor 


discretion to send pupils, between the ages of six and | 


twenty-one years, be they white or black, out of their 


proper districts for instruction, except when by reason | 


“of great distance from, or difficulty of access to, the 
proper school-house,”’ of the district, such pupils 
“can be more conveniently accommodated in the 
schools of ” an adjoining district. 

4.— When the number of colored pupils in any dis 


trict is less than twenty there is no provision in the | 


law which excludes them from the schools where white 
children are taught; and if the directors refuse to 
admit them thereto, »zandamus will avail to correct 
the wrong. 

And in a second case as follows: 


1.—While schoo] directors elected prior to the be 


ginning of a current school year, cannot exercise any | 


control over the schools, nor any of the powers per 
taining to their office until the full term of their pre 
decessors has expired, yet, after that has taken place, 
their official functions attach, and they are entitled to 
meet with the continuing members of the board, and 
to participate both in the temporary and permanent 
organization, 

2.—The first business of aschool board, composed 
of continuing and newly-elected members, is to afect 
a temporary organization ; and, thereupon, to read the 
returns of election from the various districts where new 
members were to have been chosen. Having done this, 


a permanent organization should follow, consisting in | 


the choice of a president, secretary and treasurer. If, 
however, an organization of the board cannot be ac- 
complished, because no one of the members can 
obtain a majority of the votes for president, it is such 
neglect of duty as will justify the proper court, upon 
application made according to law, and upon proof of 
the facts, to declare their seats vacant; and appoint 
others in their stead. 

3-—The continuing members of a school board are 
not judges of the legality of any election of directors. 
The statute authorizes and requires the court of 
quarter sessions, whenever not less than ten qualified 
citizens of a district contest an election, ‘forthwith tu 
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” applies when the number of pupils in each | 


[Fes., 


| examine into it, and to confirm or set it aside, as shall 
seem just and proper; and, if set aside, to order a new 
election,” etc, 

4.—The law authorizing “less than a majority of 
directors’ to fill vacancies in a school board, only 
applies when the number has been reduced helew a 
majority from causes mentioned in either the seventh 
or the eighth sections yg the act of May 8th, 1853, P. 
L. 618, Purd 240, 241, pl. 22, 23, or from the two 
combined. 


> _ 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS 





l is a matter of regret that we have not 
le space in the official department of the 
JoURNAL for the publication in full of the an- 
nual report of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools. The following extracts con- 
tain some facts of interest to every citizen ; 

The number of orphan children in the care of the 
State on the first day of September was 3 167, being 
a decrease during the year of a little over 300. The 


decrease was not as rapid as there seemed reason to 
Probably 200 


expect owing to the following causes: 
children under eight years of age, not previously eli 
gible. were admitted into the schools; the schools 
g , 


were better managed and mide more attractive than 
in past years, and drew to them many children whose 
friends, though in needy ci: cumstances, hé id previous 
ly refused to make ap plic ation for their admission; 
and. the proprietors of the different schools, seeing 
their numbers rapidly diminishing, made extra exer- 
| thoms to find eligible children and bring them to 
chool. These causes, bringing into the schools the 


past year nearly 500 new pupils, will continue to ope- 
rate the coming year, but unless the present law be 
changed, nothing can prevent a further decrease, by 
the time of making the next annual report, of from 
four to five hundred. 

The cost of the system for the past year was $467, 
132.84, or $8,121.69 less than the cost for 1871. If 
no children had been sent to the normal schools the 
reduction would have been $10,933.99. It would 
have been considerably greater but tor the fact that 
large numbers of children reached the age of ten 
| years, and their expenses increased from $115.00 to 
$150.00 per annum. With bills» all settled, the 
amount in the State treasury at the end of the year 
tuthe credit of the department was $42,245.38. 

The following is a comprehensive summary of the 


SV stem : 
COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY. 


, , ‘ tiers? 
Number of institutions in which there are soldiers 


OFPRANS. ...o0cccce cecceccrseccsscscovescocsessoeseases 36 
| Number of orphans it in schools and homes, Mz ay : 31, 
BB FF ccccccoccce cogecovecdoncosces edness ceesceecencenes 3,261 
Number of orders of admission issued from Mz ay 31, 
1872,to September 1, 1873........++++ pee 458 


Number of discharges from May 31, 1872, to ) Sep- 


COMBDSE 8, BOFI. 0000sc0cccccccevccces seccecses soeee go2 
Number of orphans in charge of the State, Septem- 

| Le a eee 3,167 
Numbers of endian of admission issued since system 

WERE IMLO OPETALION,........0..cecesee eee ceenen ces canees 7,409 
Number of orphans admitted since system went into 

OPOTALION. 2. .cccceccsccecererersesctereceeeees ‘ , : 6,878 

| Number of applications now on file. None 
Probable number of orphans that will be cared for 

SET PR CURIE 50 occcsicccasscsecccesvceteconenh stoic 7,500 

Cost of system for the past year ........-:ccccceseeeeseres $467,132.84 


Whole cost of the system since going into operation, 3,934,676.65 
Probable amount of future es that will 


> needed... I ,300,000,00 
en. — soc _seamsarse 
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GENEKAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


This statement shows the exact financial condition 
of department at the end of the school year. 

The moneys placed at the disposal of the depart- 
ment for the year ending May 31, 1873, were as 
follows : 


State appropriations....................++000+..$$480,000 00 
Unexpended balances for 1872............. 25,431 72 
Amount accruing from loans................ 3,950 00 





: $509,381 72 
Expended for education, maintenance 
and clothing ves $454,103 95 


For soldiers’ orphans’ at Normal schools 2,812 30 
For partial relief, and special act for 

Mrs. Mary A. Kettler........ 1,441 00 
Expenses of department..................6+ 8,775 59 





467,132 84 


Balance in treasury to the credit of department 42.248 88 





SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS AT NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


It was observed that quite a number of orphans 
before leaving the schools at sixteen years of age 
showed quite a talent for teaching, and some of them, 
without special preparation, as soon as the opporta- 
nity offered itself engaged in that business. The 
Legislature of 1872 generously appropriated $2,000 
to assist such as would most likely to profit by the 
privilege of attending a State Normal School, To 
this sum the Legislature of 1873 added $1,000, With 
the money thus appropriated, forty-two orphans at 
tended the Normal schools during the past year, and 
about the same number are now in attendance sup 
ported by the $5,000 appropriated for this purpose 
for the present year. In the main their conduct and 
pfogréss have been entirely satisfactory. Most of 
those in school last year are now teaching, and as far 
as heard from, meeting with good success. If those 
who are now teaching return to the Normal schools, 
they will be reqired to pay at least part of their own 
expenses. No task of his life has been more grate 
ful to the undersigned, than that of preparing these 
children for usefulness, and assisting them to make 
a fair start in their career. A further appropriation 
for this purpose will be asked from the Legislature. 


EMPLOYMENT AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL, 


Nearly six hundred children left the schools the past 
year at the age of sixteen years. Some of them had been 
in the care of the State ever since the establishment 
of the system in 1864, and others, of course, for a 
shorter length of time. Very nearly all of them were 
fair, and some of them good scholars for children of 
their age. They had received considerable culture 
in taste, in manners, and morals. The mothers of 
these children are all poor, the homes from which 
they came are in many instances very unfortunate in 
their surroundings, and the class of persons with 
whom they are necessarily brought in contact when 
they return from school are quite often far from be- 
ing of an exemplary character. Under these circum- 
stances it seems oftentimes unwise, not to say dan- 
gerous, to send back whence they came children 
carefully instructed and trained for years in our 
schools. No question connected with the orphan 
school system has occasioned the officers in charge 
of it so much solicitude. They have continually 
followed-both boys and girls, but especially the lat- 
ter, from schodl to their homes with anxious hearts, 
But they seem to have been marvelously protected 
from the snares vice may have laid for them. Nearly 
2,500 orphans have shared the benefits of our soldiers 
orphan schools and been honorably discharged, We’ 
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know where almost all of these are and what they 
are doing, and, wonderful to relate, as stated in the 
last report, full ninety-cight per cent. of the whole 
number are doing well, and seem likely to become up 
right and useful citizens, This result is owing first 
of all to the uplifting, strengthening power of a good 
education, and second to the effort made by the 
department, the schools, their friends, « itizens and 
soldiers to give them employment and a fair start in 
life. The sympathy felt for the children is univer 
sal, They are recognized truly as the wards of the 
Commonwealth, 

During the past year, such large numbers of chil 
dren were leaving school that it was thought impor- 
tant that some special effort should be made to look 
after the “‘sixteeners.” With this 
full list of all the children who would leave during 
the year was prepared, printed and largely circulated. 


end in view, a 


> 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS 


BERKS 
the month. ‘The attendance and interest on the part 
of all ve teachers Much 
good has been accomplished, but we have, unfortu 
nately, a few dead teachers, who, for want of vitality, 
could not be present. 

BeEaAver.— The schools of the county are apparently 
giving very good satisfaction 

DaAvuPHIiN.—Visited during the month the schools 
of Halifax, Jefferson, Jackson, Reid, Dauphin, Mid 
dle Paxton and Susquehanna districts, and found 
them generally doing well. A union institute will be 
held at Lykenstown, Jan. 2, 1874 

JEFFERSON.——-Visiting schools this season has been 


Chree joint institutes were held during 


were very encouraging 


difficulty, owing to bad roads, 
Warsaw has completed a building f 
school. has added 


Perry has built one new house 


vy a graded 


Jeaver two newly organized 
schools to the list 
during the past year, 
LUZERNE as I 
them, are doing well. <A few were late 
as it was difficult to supply all with efficient teachers, 
MONROE. 
ration More 


Our schools, as far have visited 


in opening, 


Our schools are now in successful ope 


good schools are found thi than 


£ yeal 


| usual, 








PERRY.—The following is a list of the districts 
whose sub-districts have all reported in November 
and December, 1873. 1st class includes all the per- 
sons in the district 6 years and under 16 years old; 
2d class includes all the persons in the district who 
are 16 years old and under 21 years, unmarried ; and 
3d class all who are 6 years and under 21 years, at 
tending schools out of the district which are not 
common schools: 


st Class 2d Class 3d Clas Total 

Buffalo township, 187 47 244 
Juniata township, 209 76 300 
Liverpool borough, 199 64 1 264 
Landisburg borough, 82 10 11 103 
Marysville borough, 263 65 4 332 
Rye apenas 155 55 t 218 
Centre township, 315 86 10 311 
1320 4023 7) 1772 


VENANGO.—The schools of the county ure all filled 
but seven, and they will soon be. I think we have a 
much better class of teachers this year than last. 

WESTMORELAND.—The attendance in many of our 
schools is good; running as high as 95 per cent. in 
some. The Greensburgh schools (seven in number) 
averaged 88 per cent last month. 
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A. THouGuTt.—A poetical writer has said that some | yet like it, fill all the region with the subtle fragrance 
men move through life as a band of music moves of their goodness, How great a bounty and blessing is 
down the street, flinging out pleasure on every side | it to so hold the royal gifts of the soul that they shall 
through the air to every one, far and near, that can | be music to some, fragrance to others, and life to all! 
listen. Some men fill the air with their strength and | It would be no unworthy thing to live for, to make the 
sweetness, as the orchards in October days fill 
the air with the ripe fruit. Some women cling to 
their own houses like a honeysuckle over the d 


IM A SHEPHERD OF THE VALLEY. 


to fill the atmosphere in which they must stand with 


Genmaw Arr. From ‘‘ Sone Garpes, 
Mason Buorners, New York 








z. I’m a shep - herd of the val - ley, La 
2. In the fresh and dew-y morn - ing, La 
3. Free from en - vy ev - er liy - ing, La 
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With my sheep I wan-der dai - ly, La 
When the first gray light is dawn - ing, a 
Nev -er with a broth - s striv - ing, a 
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e Where the ten - der grass is grow ing, Where the laugh - ing wa - ters pla y; 
Wak ~- ing from my peace -ful slum ~- ber, Loud re - sounds my cheer - ful song; 
Though the shep - herd’s lot be. low - ly, Yet con - tent I well may be; 
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Where the ver - nal winds are blow - ing, With my flock I love to stray 
Up the moun - tain then I clam - ber With my sheep, a hap - py throng. 
If my store in - crease but slow ly, Ev’ - ry day has joys for me. 




















La, ia, la’ "de Ifa, La, ila, 4 4 la, With my flock I love to — stray. 
La, ia, la la ia, La, ila, ia la la, With my sheep, a hap - py throng. 
La, . la, la la la, Le, ia, |e la la, Ev’ -ry day has joys for me. 
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power we have within us the breath of other men’s joys; 


door; | a brightness which they cannot create for themselve, 
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MISCELLANY. 





J O less important than a resolute, sincere pur- 
pose, is an intelligent preparation for the 


work of teaching. One great detect in our teachers | 


is that they are too much inclined to avail themselves 
of the appliances by which teaching is made easy. 
Nothing is more fatal to good teaching. Let the 
teacher make use of text-book, manuals, and the like, 
to simplify tasks for his pupils, as far as he thinks 
judicious, but he should train himself to an absolute 
independence of them, rather than any easy use of 
them. An intelligent teacher will no more lean 
upon such supports than a well man will walk upon 
crutches, The best remedy for this trouble would 
be the providing of higher instruction for teachers 
Am I unjust in saying that even the normal schools 
are not up to the needs of the time ?—Ayassiz. 


‘““ ALL roads lead to Rome;” so all lines to edu- 
cational improvement converge into one central ob- 
ject—the teacher, The importance of other ele- 
ments that goto make up a good school may be, aad 
often are, overestimated. Not so with the teacher. 
The teacher is, indeed, the school. Flow to secure to 
every school a teacher who understands and loves 
his work,—this is the supreme educational problem 
at all times and in every place. It is » comparatively 
easy matter to build good school-houses, and make 
a judicious choice of text-books, and draw up a ra- 
tional and sound scheme of instruction; but to fur- 
nish such teachers as are needed isa very different 
thing —PAilbrick. 

WHAT’s THE UsE?—‘* What’s the use?” is the 
common saying with boys in regard to hard, distaste- 
ful studies ‘Lhey mean to do something in life far 
different from anything that will require their dull, 
dry studies to be brought into play. But, leaving out 
of the question the mental discipline got from them, 
which is, after all, the main object of study, these 
very things may be turned to excellent account in 
after years, ‘‘ My teacher made me study surveying, 
twenty five years ago,” said a gentleman, who had 
lately lost his property; ‘‘ and now I am glad of it, 
for I can get a good situation by this means, and a 
high salary.” A certain French king used to regret, 
with great bitterness, the deficiency of his education, 
when surrounded by men of learning and the high- 
est culture. He reproached the memory of those 
who had been so indulgent of his idleness, and 
said, with bitter sarcasm, ‘*Was there not birch 
enough in the forests of Fontainebleau ?”’ Better a 
sharp, strict master, who insists upon thoroughness 
in all you undertake, than a frivolous, superficial one, 
who permits you to slide over your lessons in an 
easy way, which you will regret with like bitterness 
in later years. 

Is it desirable that ourschools shall give our chlld- 
ren eyesto see everywhere the million beauties and 
utilities with which the Creator has surrounded us, 
ears to hear, and souls to enjoy the harmonies that 
nature’s great orchestra is ever playing, ability to 
utilize the forces of nature enfolded in which we live, 
to make the earth bloom with exquisite flowers and 
opulent with rich harvests—in fine, itis desirable 
that our schools shall make a race of men and wo- 
men, quicker of eye, stronger in mental grasp, and 
more unflinching in moral purpose than have been 
any which have preceded us? Or are we the ulti- 


matum? Did our parents give us the measure of 
our duty to our children in whatthey did for us? 


THE disciplinary value of Latin is shown by the 
testimony of many men whose sole interest lies with 
purely technical education President Runkle, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, once 
said that he should be glad if Latin could be made 
a requisite for admission to that institution Presi 
dent Thompson, of the Worcester Industrial School, 
said substantially the same thing to me yesterday. 
Both these gentlemen bear emphatic testimony to the 
fact that hoys who come to them after having had 
some training in Latin, are greatly superior to those 
whose previous training has been wholly in English 
studies. Let us hope that the day is far distant, 
when Latin shall be banished from the high school. 
Better would it be if it could be made a required 
study in a certain portion of every high school 


course.— Daniel. 

IMMORTALITY —Of immortality, the soul, when 
it is well employed, is incurious. It is so well that 
it is sure it will be well. It asks no questions of the 
Supreme Power. ’Tis a higher thing to confide 


that if it is best we shall live,—’tis higher to have 
this conviction than to have the lease of indefinite 
centuries, and millenniums, and zons Higher than 
the question of our duration is the question of our 


deserving. Immortality will come to such as are fit 
for it, and he who would be a great soul in the future 
must bea great soul now. It is a doctrine too great 


to rest on any legend, that is, on any man’s experi 
ence but our own. It must be proved from our own 
activity and designs, which imply an interminable fu 
ture for their play.—Zmerson 

There are a great many mistaken notions about 
schools prevalent in the community, which are ac- 
cepted as axioms wherever presented. One is that 


children dislike school. The truth is, that children, 
whether good or bad, delight in school, as schools 
are now conducted. Another is that teachers should 
not scold. Now, we never yet saw a teacher, who 
had any energy or efficiency in ‘feaching, that did 
not occasionally give her pupils a little blast in the 
shape of a scolding. Avoiding all exhibitions of 
human feeling, is good for discipline, but fatal to 
instruction. The pleasant, mild, summerish teacher 


is happy herself, and makes all around her happy, 


| by allowing them to do nothing. ‘The good teacher 





is charitable in discipline, but exacting in scholarship. 


At a recent examination for admission to Bowdoin 


| College, the written papers of geography contained 


the following, ‘“ Iterly’ for Italy, “* Merrymac” for 
Merrimac, ** Pernobscot’”’ for Penobscot, “ I lorady” 
for Florida, ‘‘ Mississuri’”’ for Missouri, and ‘* Nare- 
ganset” for Narragansett. The Catskill Mountains 
were credited to Vermont by one writer, by another 
to Pennsylvania ; the Alps to Asia by a third. Stock- 
holm was set down as the capital of Holland; Ber- 
lin of Spain. Geneva was transferred to Italy; the 
Rhine was said to flow into the Atlantic; the Danube 
into the Baltic, 

Thompson is not going to do anything more in 
conundrums. He recently asked his wife the differ- 
ence between his head and a hogshead, and she said 
there was none. He says that’s not the right answer. 
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A CHINESE ScHooL RooM.—Hon. Wm, H. Sew- 
ard says in his “ Travels Round the World’’: ‘* We 
were particularly interested in the schvol-room, 
(Canton), where the boys are educated; the girls 
are not educated at all. With its arrangement of 
tables, desks, blackboard, books and _ slates, the 
apartment might be mistaken fora school-room at 
home. All the pupils read the lessons of every sort 
aloud, and all at once, and commit them to memory. 
The pedagogue differs but little, except in dress, 
from the schoolmaster the world over. The master 
in this present school is an ingenious as well as a 


spirited man, The instrument of his discipline lay 


on his desk, and he did not hesitate to admit that he | 


frequently employs it, believing probably in Solo- 
mon’s instruction, ‘he that spareth the rod hateth 
the son.’ The Chinese boys have all the manner 
and modesty of well-bred children. One bright 
eyed little lad of eight years, with great reverence, 
asked Mr, Seward’s * honorable age.’ ”’ 


A CiGar has been defined, “a little roll of tobac 
co with fire at one end and a fool at the other.” [i 
is boys that learn to smoke, not men. Boys in this 


as in some other things ape “the man,” and when | 


grown to manhood usually regret h aving thus played 
half-brother to the monkey. When the lad is at 
tacked with the mania for smoking, good 
often wasted upon him, but an almost infallible cure 
is found in “ the hair of the dog that bit him.”’ Pre 


scribe, as a proper dose for each of his first three at- | 
tacks, part of the cigar stump remaining after each | 


Increase the dose to 


smoke, fo be promptly eaten. 
Should this 


the full stump for the next three attacks 
also fail, return to good advice—his case is hopeless. 

It is not surprising to find that we are to take a 
lesson from the wisdom of the old days when sew 
ing was taught in schools. and the little yirls were 
pinned to the dress of the mistress if they failed to 
complete their task. This is to be done on the im 
proved plan which Boston would be sure to devise. 
The sewing is to be taught in regular grades, and, in 
the higher, cutting and fitting are to be included. A 
sewing teacher will have charge of the whole depait 
mnet. 
less have beneficial results. 


advice 18 


The plan is an excellent one, and will doubt. | 





DEPARTMENT. [Fes , 

THE new telescope being made at Cambridgeport, 
Mass., for the Washington Observatory, will, it is 
said, be the largest in the world. The object glass 
will have a diameter of 26% inches, and the tube a 
focal distance of 32 feet, The total cost of the 
telescope and its requisite machinery will be $30,000, 
of which the object glass alone cost $27,000. It 
was cast in England and finished in Massachusetts, 





ALL right training consults the aptitudes of the 
mind, favors the natural bent of the genius, and 
charms the faculties into exercise, In the training 
of the young it is assumed that the disposition must 
be a natural growth, not a manufactured product; 
that every character has its own law of develop 
ment; that you cannot deal with the lily as you can 


with the sunflower. 


LIGHT, 


The night has a thousand eyes, 

And the day but one, 

Yet the light of the bright world dies, my love, 
With the dying sun, 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 

Yet the light of a whole life dies, my child, 
When love is done. — Spectator. 





It is remarkable that every day in the week is by 
different nations devoted to the public celebration of 
Sunday by the Christians, Mon- 
| day by the Greeks, Tuesday by the Persians, Wed- 
nesday by the Assyrians, Thursday by the E ryp 
tians, Friday by the I urks, and Saturday by the Jews, 


res/igious services 


While in the city of New York 40,000 people are 
crowded into one square mile of territory, in Phila- 
delphia there are only about 5,500 in the same 
space. The number of square miles within the 
boundaries of New York city is only twenty-two, 
while Philadelphia contains one hundred and twenty. 


Forward and loquacious youth—* By Jove, you 
know, upon my word, now—if I were to see a ghost, 

| you know, I should be a chattering idiot for the rest 
of my life!’ Ingenious maiden (dreamily )— Have 
you seen a ghost ?”’ 
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ES 
THE NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
LEBANON, O, 
VISIT to Lebanon, O., the other day, gave us an 
opportunity which, for some time, we have 
coveted, of visiting the National Normal School 
in that town, and also slightly “ interviewing” its 
founder and principal, Prof. A. Holbrook, touching 
the methods and success of this remarkable institution. 
A ride of a couple of hours on the little Miami Rail- 
road from Cincinnati to South Lebanon, alung the 
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beautiful Miami valley, and then an omnibus ride ; where there has been any difficulty, it has originated 


five miles more across the country, and we were in 
the village of Lebanon, one of the most charming 
towns in Southern Ohio, beautiful for situation, and 
most admirably adapted on account of health and the 


social atmosphere of the place, for the seat of an ed- , 


ucational institution. Here for eighteen years, with 
varying fortunes but always buoyant hopes, Prof. 
Holbrook has conducted the normal school, and 
now, from its wide patronage and extensive reputa- 
tion, Lebanon can boast of having within its borders 
a truly national institution,and one also every way 
worthy the encouragement and patronage of an in- 
telligent public. The normal school is not a local, 
nor yet a state institution; it is actually national, 
and attracts students from every State in the union 
and frequently from foreign countries. The total 
number enrolled during the several terms of the sev- 
enteenth year was 1506, and every term witnesses 


from 500 to 70v young men and women under the | 


charge of Prof, Holbrook and assistants, busy, not in 
what may be called the strenuous idleness ot college 
life, but actually engaged in preparing themselves for 
the work of the future by earnest study and eager 
application. While the normal school makes a 
speciality of the education of teachers, the normal 
methods are just as well adapted to training for 
other pursuits, and the large list of graduates now 
occupying honorable positions in law, medicine and 
the ministry, is the best evidence of the fact. Over 
g,000 teachers have been drilled’ here for their 
special work, 

The figures given in the catalogue for the 18th 
year are themseives indicative of the magnitude and 
usefulness of this institution. The value of the 
buildings occupied is stated at $yo,o00 There are 
three large recitation buildings and twelve dormito- 
ries, not huddled together in a campus, but scattered 
through the village. ‘Lhese buildings are filled to 
overflowing with young people of both sexes, with 
no arbitrary rules to govern them, and needing no 
discipline to keep them in order. Prof. Holbrook 
does not “make them behave;” they behave them- 
selves; and it speaks volumes for the high moral 
character of the school that there have been only 
two expulsions in five years. ‘he government of 
the schvol is eminently republican, with the omission 
of police regulations; and it is truly said that “the 
scholars adopt and sustain the rules.” The follow 
ing statement of “Cardinal Principles” gives the 
system of the school in a nutshell : 

“1, That education is accumulation of physical, 
mental, and moral power, by self-development and 
voluntary effort, and not the mere acquisition of 
knowledge, from prescribed tasks and compulsory 
study. 

“2° That true government in education is self 
government under a system of republican laws, and 
not mere perfunctory compliance with a system of 
laws prescribed by trustees and enforced by a fac- 
ulty and spies. 

“3. That a true education of both sexes is accom- 
plished more vigorously, harmoniously and certainly, 
by their mutual stimulus and sympathy during the 
course uf study.” 

Those of us who may have been skeptical in regard 
to the propriety of educating the sexes together, 
will probably be surprised to learn that, with thirty 
years’ experience, Prof. Holbrook has never had any 
trouble originate in the building where young men 
and women reside together. In the few rare cases 


where the boys were quartered alone! 

The present term finds 650 students present. Of 
these, about 120 are young women. Glancing in 
upon a few of the classes in the recitation rooms, we 
were struck with their cheerful and earnest appeat 
ance, They created the impression at once that they 
were on hand for woik, and that work, instead of 
being the primal curse to students, was a blessing ; 
instead of being a burden, only to be shunned as far 
as possible, is the highest and alinost only enjoyment 
of their school life. The young men and women 
that are garnered here from all parts of the coun ry 


| are invariably industrious students. If adrone by 


nature or habit happens to come along, he either 
changes his course or soon drops out of the way. The 
atmosphere 1s favorable to close study and severe 
application ; and there being no rules ex icting a pre 

scribed amount of application, or special examina- 
tions in certain branches the scholar yields a cheer 

ful homage to his own view of his necessities, He 


| Studies as, and how and when he pleases; and as he 


is there for honest work and not play or nonsense, and 


| is old enough to understand things, the result can be 





safely left to his own sense of honor and right. And 
there it is left. 


Another of the peculiarities of this school is the 
fact that they do not go abroad for the material for 
their teachers. There are seventeen now employed 


in the institution,.and they were all educated at the 
* National Normal.” They are proud of theirschool 
and their work, and do by their students as faithful 
teachers did previously for them, The teachers trust 
their students, and the students in returyw respect, 
honor and try to please their teachers. 

The question of economy has also in this insti 
tution been practically solved in the most effectual 
manner. Many of the students board inthe village; 
but more avail themselves of the arr ingements of 
the principal, by which the price of table board in 
the several boarding-houses is fixed at the marvelous- 
ly low figure of $1.80 per week for y ung men and 
$1.60 for young women. ‘lhe quality is said to be 
excellent, and the variety amply sufficient. Room 
rent is also very low, and the accummodations, while 
simp:e and plain, are yet sufficient for every need, 
The entire expenses can be reduced as low as $2.75 
per week, although $3.50 is the average figure. ‘This 
for board, room rent, tuition, use of library, appara- 
tus, etc., isa marvel of economy as compared with 
actual expenses at other institutions. 

There are five principal departments sustained 
in the institution, viz: Preparatory, ‘Teachers’, Busi- 
ness, Engineering and Coliegiate, the latter embrac 
ing a scientific and c. llegiate course. Theieare no re 
strictions in regard to these several courses; the stu- 
dent selects which course he will follow, and foliows 
that as long only as he finds it to his advantage. In 
this matter, as inall others, perfect freedom is enjoy- 
ed, and there.is no coercion and no requirement be 
yond thedemand of the student. The religious ex 
ercises of the schvol are also perfectly free and while 
students are almost invariably present in the chapel 
and at prayer-meeting, their attendance is not com- 
pulsory, ‘Two and a half years are required to com 
plete the course of study, and this is a saving of time 
over the regular college curriculum of more than half 
including the preparatory; while judging from the 
success of its graduates in all the prolessions, the 
course is much more available than the ordinary 
college course in placing young men and wumen in 
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good positions, where they can at once realize a 
support and be sure of winning a speedy succe 

tor a practical, earnest and thorough course ol 
training in the foundation studies required to fit young 
ife 


men and young women for the highest walks of 


we cheeriully recommend the Lebanon ** National 


Normal,” ‘he principal has given the best years ol 
his life, his maturest thought, aud most careful atten 
tion to the upbuilding of the institution It has nuw 
pas ed beyond the boundary of experiment, and | 
in established tact. Such an enterprise | p bie 
only in America, where education is i r ) 
laryely for pracucal ends, And th Icce { thi 
working institution, with its many thousand pupils, 
is a matter for Wise Congratulation We rejoice that 
our state has such a beneficent institu n, sending 
oul Su Many svurces of niluence ; and we advise i 
readers to send ior the Cataloyue tor a tus é na 
meure detailed account of its working and positive 
advantages. Advertisement 


> 
REPLY TO “FALSE ETYMOLOGY 


We reyret that the following reply trom Prof 


Westlake tu the criticism of Proll. braden h, 1s 
received too late lor insertion in the prope cpart 
ment, We insert here rather than postpu! » next 
issue of Journal, 

Mr. J. N. Fradenburgh, the author of U art he 
‘paises hiymoiwgy, 4 the January bum ! 
Fes Nal, 1s GOUDUECSS aA VeTy learheu man (io A i 
tiv), but, Unlortunately fur Us beniphted Petitisy t 
ers, we oid Bot Know tt until lately, Lhis is, wl inne i 
own tault it is Guubticas owing to a mere VeToly i 
Haine dues bol appear among thuse ol the great ph ist ‘ 
pavans who have paruicipated tiate years in ri b 
and scientihe Cony thot Let us be thanktul t 
ae coded to come duwn and culiyghten us the a luv it 
is truc; bul then, ike Wartyle, rT loves it in mia iperial 
way that we like to hear him, It is « wiatter | rpt 
huwever, that he did not tutroauce himeeclt to the readersul 14 Ae 
Jourhaéi by the publication Of something pr ylound a Vall 
4 ns UWD, i tietead Uf Iherely hinuingg taut with uf iniy 
ing work of « humvie teucher like ty it Wu Wiad n 
account of his extreme modesty: great modesty is always a 
ciated with yreat learning 

But what tault dues this censor find with our work? Well, 
in general, he ridicuics everything we pin tf { tha 
part ol the she sWvermal Moninty entitied “Uur Latyguag 
(vy the way, 74 ridicule the best means of prom fs truss) 
but, in particular, he ACCUSES Tit yt giving Gerivat | sin 
cere, Rews, aud sume olher words, that are hot al 1 by 
Bopp, Urimm, Fradenburgh, an ther great pi i i 
Hated, in sulle Culrsory fehiaras nth rivet feltymivlogy, 
that sittcere Was Gerived trom sie ang cra al y uly 
that is at least Provable, anG Lihal is juUnlehan y lrenen 
(stucy of Words, p. 215), Swinton (Kamobte mong Wor p 
7), and the dictionarics vi Webster and Wort ter but what 
Use to mention such authorities? My learneu crit woul 
turn Up fils fuse in viter Contempt at breneh and ana 
as tor the dictionaries, Which we, in our Dili , av pou 
accustomed ty regard as respectabic Aull y why they, he 
says, ‘are @ dings ace lo our country Welt, | adunt tuat | 
was not present when the word was made, and shut swear 
“tat it is trom site evra; but it probably is, and therewre wil 
dy ““to point 4&4 Moralana adorn a tale." And now | wuuid 


like to know whether, inthe juture, we are hotly accept any 
etymology unless it is sworn oF certified to by Bopp, Grimm a 
Co. It nas generally been supposed that Dr. Mana, (the ety 
mologist of Webster) was pretty good authorty—even Dr 
Haldeman calls him ‘‘that eminent scholar,’’—but of course 
that was a mere vulgar error ! 

As two the word news, Prof. Swinton (Rambles, p. 141) says it 
1s furmed of the initial letters of morts, cast, West, south; and 
this 1 gave in“ Our Language”’ as ‘‘interesting.”’ Weill, it as 
interesting@ior its ingenuity, U fore thing else. Ju the November 
number ot She Normal Month ly (« mouth beture the publication 
ot F.’s article), 1 said of the above derivation that it was merely 
conjectural ; that “ new (whence news, meaning new things) 
is probably from the Angio-Daxon ; and the same word, slight 
ly different in fourm, may be lound in the, German, Latin, Greek, 
and other languages ot the Aryan family.”’ this took the 
pvint trom the icarned gentleman’s criticism ; but it did wot pre 
vent the display of his wondertul wit, and I hope he enjoyed his 
poor joke, even if nobody else did. 
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n ' 5 I do not care about the origin ot #7¢ aud set 
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